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The French troops in 
Madagascar have captured 
Antananarivo. It was re- 
ported at first that the Queen 
of the Hovas, Ranavalona 
III., with her husband and 
the Prime Minister, had fled, 
but more recent dispatches 
deny this. They affirm that 
the Queen has made peace 

with the French, that the 
treaty directs that no terri- 
| torial concessions shall be 

made by the Hovas to foreigners without the consent of 
France, and that General Metzinger has been nominated 
Governor of Antananarivo. The peculiar hardships of fever 
and forest which have already wrought such fearful havoc 
among the French troops have now been overcome, in so far 
as the capture of the capital is concerned. This is not only 
a military triumph of the first order for General Duchesne, 
commander of the French troops in Madagascar, and one 
of the bravest and most sagacious men in the French army, 
but will also save (at least for the present) the French 
Cabinet the necessity of resigning. It is announced that 
the conditions of peace agreed upon provide that a rigor- 
ous French protectorate shall be maintained. Madagascar 
is not to be annexed by France, however, and the reign of 
the Queen is to be continued. The Prime Minister, who 
has been at the head of the native government for thirty 
years, will be exiled. Both he and the Queen are Chris- 
tians, and are members of the Congregational church 
at Antananarivo. But the Hova Government will be 
retained, under terms to insure exclusive French control. 
Thus there has come an end to the operations of France 
in Madagascar begun as long ago as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the settlement of Fort Dauphin 
was assisted by Cardinal Richelieu, who was wont to call 
the great African island “ Oriental France.” In “ Ori- 
ental France ” the first colony was not unsuccessful, because 
the seventy-five French adventurers were astute enough to 
marry the girls of the country. But when a French vessel, 
bound to the neighboring island of Bourbon, was wrecked 
on the coast, and the settlers of Madagascar deserted their 
native wives and married their wrecked countrywomen, 
the story goes that on the very night of the wedding cere- 
mony, which was performed for all at the same time, the 
abandoned Malagasy girls had the greater part of the 
French colonists killed, and thus ended the first attempt 
at colonization in Madagascar. Not long after, other 
pioneers arrived from France, and since then the French 
have never been without some foothold on Malagasy soil. 
In 1885 a treaty was signed which gave France the pro- 
tectorate of Madagascar’s foreign relations, and in 1890 


General Duchesne 


the protectorate of France over Madagascar was recognized 
by England and Germany. The French claimed that the 
Hova Government did not comply with its obligations, and 
in 1894 a special plenipotentiary, M. Le Myre de Bilers, 
was sent to Antananarivo. His efforts were unsuccessful, 
and the French Government felt that the only alternative 
was to declare war. As to the future, while the great 
tropical belt along the coast can never become a proper 
place for colonization, there is no reason why the splendid 
plateau which occupies the central part of the island, and 
which has a south-temperate climate, should not sustain a 
large population of emigrants from France. 


The crisis at Constantinople has passed, for the moment 
at least. The Armenian refugees who have crowded their 
churches, and have refused to put foot outside those churches 
without something more than a promise from the Sultan 
that they should not be butchered in the streets, have been 
brought safely out under the joint supervision of the per- 
sonal representatives of the Ambassadors of the Great 
Powers. The Porte, in reply to the joint note of the six 
Powers relative to the recent rioting, declares that the 
Armenians deliberately incited violence, and that the 
Mohammedans merely defended themselves. This plain- 
tive reply inevitably reminds one of A®sop’s poor wolf 
whose peace was so disturbed by the riotous lamb that he 
was at last compelled to retaliate. The slaughter at 
Sassoun is too recent to permit belief in Moslem gentle- 
ness just now. We are glad to state that, despite the 
Sultan’s protest, the British fleet maintains its position 
near the entrance to the Dardanelles, and that there seems 
to be an honest determination on the part of Great Britain 
to insist upon reforms in the administration of Armenia. 
It is true that there is an anti-Turkish movement in 
Armenia—it would be strange indeed if there were not. 
‘The Armenians,” says Gladstone, ‘are beyond doubt 
one of the most pacific as well as one of the most in- 
dustrious and intelligent races in the-world.” But the 
Turks have of late simply goaded them into rebellion, and 
have shown their intent to destroy both religion and. race. 
The Porte will never reform Armenia so as to allow Chris- 
tianity an independent position and secure Christians in 
their right of life and property until Christian nations 
demand the reform at the point of the sword. 

The Congress of Socialists which has been in session for 
some days past at Breslau, Germany, has displayed an un- 
expected moderation of spirit and tone. This is the more 
significant because both the leaders of the Moderate sec- 
tion of the party were absent on account of illness. Ap- 
parently the Radical leaders, Bebel, Singer, and Liebknecht, 
are holding to the policy of moderation, which has been 
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strongly urged upon them of late, and of which they appar- 


ently perceive the great advantages. Meanwhile the Peo- 


ple’s party has been holding a Congress at Munich, made 
up largely of German Democrats from the southern sections 
of the country, whose aims in political and social reform 
are not widely different from those of the more moderate 
Socialists, but whose method of action is antagonistic to 
the use of revolutionary instrumentalities. This party 
hopes for a reorganization of society through legislation, 
and its moderation of tone in connection with the compara- 
tive radicalism of its ends has attracted a great many peo- 
ple who have been disturbed and frightened by the principles 
and methods of the Socialists. At Breslau the authorities 
have maintained a rather uncompromising attitude toward 
the Congress. An Austrian delegate was expelled from 
Germany last week because, it is reported, of his ardent 
championship of Socialism in a speech in the Congress. 
Various proposed demonstrations by the delegates have been 
prohibited by the police, and the Government is apparently 
so fully in command of the situation that a good many peo- 
ple are beginning to ask whether the additional powers 
which the Government asked from the late Reichstag in the 
form of a force bill were not unnecessary, even from the 
Governmental point of view. 


The Liberal revolution in Hungary, the progress of 
which by a series of legislative enactments has been re- 
ported from time to time in these columns, is very curi- 
ously offset by a Clerical reaction in Austria. In Hungary 
religious liberty has been established by the abolition of 
creed and Church distinctions, so that men of all faiths, 
Catholic and Protestant, Christian and Hebrew, have equal 
rights under and equal protection from the laws. In Aus- 
tria the tide is running strongly in the other direction, and 
the most notable evidence of the strength of the reaction 
is to be found in the recent victory of the anti-Semite 
party in Vienna; a victory so great as to give it very 
unusual significance. This party, which has been rapidly 
coming to the front of late both in Austria and in Ger- 
many, represents race antagonism in its most antiquated 
form. It has now seated one of its leaders in the chair of 
the chief magistrate at Vienna, and has secured a majority 
of more than two-thirds of the City Council, and it has 
secured this success mainly on a platform of hatred of the 
Jew. The programme of the party has a genuine me- 
dizval frankness and brutality. It proposes, according to 
report, not only to keep Jews out of municipal service, but 
to oust those who are already in that service ; to prohibit 
them from making any contracts with the municipal gov- 
ernment, and to abrogate all such contracts now in exist- 
ence; and to exclude Jewish children from the public 
schools. There is in this creed a fine touch of the spirit 
which once expressed itself by gutting the Ghettos and 
putting the rich Jews to the torture for the sake of getting 
funds out of them. But this is not all of the anti-Semite 
programme. It is proposed, in addition, to exclude Prot- 
estant teachers from the schools and to remand popular 
instruction to the Roman Catholic clergy, thus undoing 
the work of liberation which has been effected for the last 
twenty-five years. A movement so definite and extreme 
will not be confined to local questions or successes, and 
Dr. Richter is probably right in saying that the struggle 
in Vienna is only a preliminary skirmish, and marks the 
beginning of a bitter, fundamental fight between the forces 
of progress and reaction in Austria. The Liberals believe 
that this reactionary policy is inspired from Rome, and it 
must be conceded that the recent events are entirely in 
line with the Roman Catholic interference in public affairs 
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in Austria-Hungary which was reported in these columns 
some months ago. 

A labor agitation of an unusual character is now on foot 
in London. It arises out of a condition of things peculiar — 
to London and to some of the provisional towns of Eng- 
land, and, as far as The Outlook knows, a condition of 
things which has never had any counterpart in the com- 
mercial system of the United States. The agitation is 


. against what is known as the “living-in”’ system in the 


wholesale and retail dry-goods houses. Even in London 
the system is peculiar to the dry-goods trade, and is a 
relic of the time when dry-goods merchants, or drapers as 
they are still called in London, were all in a comparatively 
small way of business, and each merchant housed and 
boarded his apprentices and assistants in the rooms above 
his shop. In the early years of the century this plan was 
still common with all tradesmen in London, and it is only 


- within the last ten years that the corporation of the City 


of London has applied to Parliament to alter the old Lon- 
don form of apprenticeship indenture to meet the altered 
conditions of trade. In nearly all the trades, except dry- 


goods, the old indoor system came to-an end years ago, 


when the storekeeper betook himself to the suburbs; but 
it still survives to the fullest extent in the dry-goods trade. 
The conditions of the trade have altered as much in Lon- 
don as in New York; but, in spite of all these changes, the 
merchants engaged in it in London have clung to the old 
plan of housing and boarding the workpeople they employ. 
They find it pays to do so; and, although they themselves 
no longer live over their stores or their warehouses, the 
upper parts of these buildings are still set off as the quar- 
ters of their assistants. Some of the larger warehousemen 
in the City of London have two or three hundred of their 
workpeople in residence, and in most instances it is a 
sorry, cheerless, and barrack-like life which falls to the lot 
of these unfortunate people. Usually this living-in is 
valued by the merchant as being worth £40 a year to the 
assistant. For the rest of his pay the London assistant 
has to be content with a salary which, in the majority of 
cases, seldom exceeds three dollars a week, and with the 
younger men rarely exceeds two dollars a week. 
Time and again in recent years an outcry has been raised 
against the system, and the London drapers’ assistants have 
pleaded for a wage paid entirely in cash, and sufficiently 
large to enable them to maintain themselves independently. 
The economic conditions, however, are all against the _ 
assistants; and as the great stores, now mostly owned by 
joint-stock companies, have superseded the smaller estab- 
lishments formerly in individual hands, the lot of the 
London dry-goods merchant’s assistant has become worse 
and more hopeless. Attempts have been made to organize 
»the assistants into a trade-union. It has, however, proved 
more up-hill work than organizing dock-porters and un- 
skilled day-laborers. There are thousands of young men 
and young women engaged in the trade in provincial 
towns always anxious to move into London, and willing to 
accept work in the warehouses and stores there on almost 
any conditions. warehousemen and the large retailers 
are aware of these recruits in waiting, and when approached 
on the matter of abandoning the living-in system they 
bluntly tell the assistants that if they do not like the con- 
ditions of their work it is open to them to leave it, and 
that no difficulty will be experienced in filling up their 
places. A comparatively small number of assistants are 
sanguine that the system can be brokendown. These are 
now organizing to that end. The vast majority, however, 
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are hopeless; and it would seem that nothing but the 
direct interference of Parliament will ever break down the 
antiquated system of which the London store assistants 
are the victims. Years ago Parliament passed a Truck 
Act which prohibits employers of artisans from paying 
wages except in current coin. Even before Parliament 
thus interfered, far back in the days of the unreformed 
municipal corporations, there were in many cities local 
laws against a man’s being compelled to take his wages in 
kind. Loopholes have been made in the modern Truck 
Act by unscrupulous employers. The Act would have 
been amended had the late Parliament existed for a couple 
of months longer. It is to be amended in the new Parlia- 
ment; and if the Act were made to include store assist- 
ants when the store has ceased to be a family or domestic 
character, it would bring relief to ten thousand.or more 
men and women in London, and give them an opportunity 
for a freer and more individualistic life. 


We lately noticed the address of the President, Sir 
‘Douglas Galton, in opening the British Association at 
Ipswich. We desire now to call attention to addresses 
made there by Lord Walsingham and by Professor War- 
ington, which are also of importance. The first reviews 
the causes which have led to the present agricultural 
depression in England, declaring them to be partly eco- 
nomic, partly social, and partly racial. —The Englishman has 
permitted himself to be outstripped both by our own farm- 
ers and by those on the Continent of Europe. While he 
remained at a comparative standstill we adopted mechan- 
ical experiments ; and the farmers of the Continent have 
always been far more economical in expenditures than 
those in England. These things continued until, though 
the English farmers could produce more wheat per acre 
than foreign farmers, they could not do it at a profit. At 
first this did not trouble the latter very much, and in their 
obstinate way they went on growing wheat ata loss, Nor did 
the presumably more intelligent landlord grasp the situation ; 
believing that rents must ultimately rise, he did not make 
his reductions in time.. Even when the farmer tried new 
districts it was found that ‘empirical knowledge was no 
guide in the farming of a new kind of soil.”” The trouble 
seems to have been both in capacity and in education. 
No matter how sincere the English farmer has been to get 
out of the way of trouble, he has not been quick enough ; 
he lacks the agility which is manifest both on the Continent 
and in this country. He is now paying the price of his 
obstinacy and of his lack of alertness and education. There 
is only one way in which the Government may aid the 
farmer; namely, as Professor Warington advises, by teach- 
ing him practical agriculture, since it is evident that he has 
never gained the best knowledge for himself. The effort 
may be attempted both by a Board of Agriculture and by 
the County Councils. 
& 

Dr. Parkhurst, in a carefully prepared statement, has 
announced his support of the fusion ticket adopted by a 
combination of the various anti-Tammany forces in New 
York City, while at the same time indicating his intention 
to exercise the citizen’s inalienable right to “scratch.” 
This is a statesmanlike decision. It is not possible to 
fight all battles at once. By attempting to secure four or 
five great reforms simultaneously, the Liberals of England 
in the last election lost the opportunity to secure any 
reform. ‘The immediate question for the citizens of -New 
York to decide is, Shall the city govern itself, or be gov- 
erned by Tammany? The statesman will consider that 
question only, and will cast his vote for the purpose of 
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repeating last year’s defeat of Tammany ; and while he may 
wish that he could win this victory without any alliance 
with the Platt Republicans, and while he might well be 
unwilling to attach himself to any political machine, hold- 
ing that a transfer from one machine to another would be 
no gain, he makes a mistake who refuses to accept the aid 
of Platt Republicans in overthrowing the Tammany régime. 
This is the mistake which it appears to us those members 
of the Good Government Clubs have made who have 
nominated an independent ticket. The statesman will 
always keep an ideal before him, but he will not expect to 
reach it in one election. It is one thing to follow the lead 
of a political machine; it is quite another to accept its 
reinforcement of a reform movement. 


The Indian Conference at Lake Mohonk last week was 
signalized by encouraging indications of the change going 
on in administration, from the old system of agencies con- 
ducted in the interest of politics and contracts, to super- 
vision in the interest of the civilization and education of 
the Indian. The presence of Commissioner Browning and 
of Dr. Nailman, the Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
and their very helpful participation in the counsels of the 
Conference, were further aided by Dr. Harris, the head of 
the United States Bureau of Education, whose thoughtful 
analysis of the relation of educational processes to races 
of inferior position will well repay careful study. Much 
attention was given to the necessity of caution in making 
and sustaining allotments under the Severalty Laws. Up 
to 1887, 10,122 Indians had become citizens by receiving 
land in severalty. In the next four years 6,547 more 
received allotments; in the next four years, and to date, 
some 16,000 more. Roughly speaking, therefore, perhaps 
one-eighth of the Indian population have now detached 
themselves from tribal life, and attempted to enter upon the 
conditions of self-support in civilized industries. ‘Teachers, 
missionaries, and visitors returned from the field, made 
varied and picturesque reports of the successes and fail- 
ures of these struggles into the independence of citizen- 
ship; and ex-Senator Dawes in a masterly address gave 
account of the inner causes for the disappointments of ex- 
pectation which the process on some reservations has pre- 
sented. Mr. Leupp, the successor of the lamented Painter, 
showed, among other things, the motives and mischiefs of 
the kind of special legislation now frequently attempted 
for the purpose of making speculative profit for whites out 
of the inadequately guarded interests of Indians on reser- 
vations about to be subjected to allotment. The new 
subject taken up—viz., the remedy for the condition of the 
Indian Territory—soon dominated all others. The 34,000 
real Indians constituting the remnants of the five “ Civil- 
ized Nations ”’ are crowded back upon the mountains, and 
the forms of Indian government and the enjoyment of all 
the most valuable land is practically in control of whites 
and their offspring, claiming to be Indians by adoption, so 
to speak, numbering only some 20,000; and the larger 
part of the population are 300,000 white people who have 
settled there on sufferance or as lessees. None of all 
these peoples have the restraints or the protection of © 
American law and institutions. We comment in another 
place on the position taken by the Conference on this 
important subject. 

We shall report next week the eighty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, which is in progress in Brooklyn while these 
pages are on their way to our readers. More than ordi- 
nary interest attaches to this meeting. Certainly a larger 
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share of public attention has this year been drawn to Chris- 
tian missionaries in non-Christian lands. The disturbed 
condition of Armenia and China has brought their rights 
with emphasis to the notice of governments, and their work 
and its results into public discussion. There has been no 
lack of unfriendly criticism on the one hand, or of favorable 
testimony, such as that of our Minister in China, on the 
other. Under such circumstances the proceedings of the 
oldest and strongest of our foreign missionary societies will 
command attention outside of the churches. Topics of 
special interest are presented to the churches also. The 
missionary work is growing and demanding larger supplies. 
In response to a call made in 1890 for a thousand addi- 
tional workers in China, 1,153 have already gone forward. 
Methods also, as well as means, present fresh points of 


discussion. The relation of the non-Christian religions to 


Christianity is not viewed now as once it was. That Ori- 
ental Christianity is not to be cast into Western molds be- 
gins tobe surmised. Nothing could be further from reality 
than to allege a decline of interest in missions. The in- 
ternal difficulties which hindered the work of the Board a 
few years ago no longer obstruct it. Although the debt 
under which, in commen with other such societies, it began 
the year has not been much reduced, there has been a large 
increase of regular donations, though this has been offset 
by a temporary shrinkage in legacies. The Board is fortu- 
nate in having appointed this year to preach its annual 
sermon a man so rarely qualified to read the signs of the 
time and to speak the word for the hour as Dr. George A. 
Gordon, of Boston. 

If we understand the facts aright, the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society has acted wisely in not undertaking 
to go on borrowing money to carry on its work. Two years 
ago last April it was free from debt, and made its appropria- 
tions for the coming year in the ordinary way. The result 
of the sudden panic was greatly to cripple its resources, 
and left it at the end of the year with a debt of $125,000. 
The next April a reduction in expense was made. The 
officers in New York and the superintendents of the vari- 
ous States voluntarily reduced their own salaries, and in 
this and in other ways a reduction of $75,000 was made. 
In this way the Society nearly made its expenses, running 
behindhand only $9,000; but during the past summer sub- 
scriptions have not increased and legacies have fallen off, 
so that the Society is now $179,000 in debt, and the banks 
have declined to make further advances without security. 
Meanwhile the General Howard Fund, started last spring 
in Saratoga, has made a good beginning. It is hoped to 
secure as a monument to General Howard a fund of 
$140,000 in one-hundred-dollar pledges. If this can be done, 
though the Society will not be put absolutely out of debt, 
it will be released from its present embarrassing condition. 
There ought to be no difficulty in raising such a sum in 
honor of the Havelock of our Civil War. 


Professor Bemis publishes in an open letter to the 
public his statement of facts respecting his severance 
from the Chicago University. He states that he was 
not engaged for a limited period of five years, that the 
engagement was without time-limit. He cites evidence to 
show that his work was successful, a considerable portion 
of his students having taken a second course with him. 
He quotes letters from Dr. Harper testifying to his respect 
for Professor Bemis and his work, and giving the following 
rather vague explanation of the reasons for the dismissal : 


“IT am persuaded that in the long run you can do in another insti- 
tution, because of the peculiar circumstances here, a better and more 
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satisfactory work to 9 than you can do here. . . . You are so 
well known, and your ability so widely recognized, that there will 
surely be no difficulty in securing for you a good position, one in which 
you will be monarch, and one in which you will be, above all things 

else, independent.” 


Professor Bemis declares that he is not a Socialist, but 


that he is a believer in the gradual municipalization 
of certain industries, especially gas-works and water- 
works and street railways. He says that this has brought 
down upon him the hostility of certain great corpora- 
tions, and that his speech in Chicago in the summer 
of 1894, in which, while condemning the railroad strike, 
he also condemned lawlessness and boycotts by railroad 
corporations, intensified and widened this hostility. The 
principal evidence he offers in support of his contention 
that it is this hostility which has led to his dismissal 
consists ‘in reports of conversations with him and with 
others, the letter from the President which we have already 
quoted, and his reasons for believing that he could not 
have been dismissed because his work was unsatisfactory. 
It should be added that Professor Bemis’s letter through- 
out is temperate in tone, without any trace of bitter or 
vindictive spirit. We have often affirmed our disbelief in 
“ trial by newspaper,’ and we cannot undertake at this stage 
to constitute ourselves a court to pass judgment upon the 


‘merits of this case. The public is rightly quick to resent 


any interference by wealth with the liberty of teaching ; and 
a great university cannot afford to incur the suspicion of 
such interference, even if that suspicion rests entirely on 
reported conversations. But although the facts stated 
by Mr. Bemis create such a suspicion, they are not suffi- 
cient to justify a sentence of condemnation, against Pres- 
ident Harper’s explicit denial that there has been any such 
interference or even any objection taken by either Presi- 
dent or Trustees to the teaching of any Professor in the 
Chicago University. 


_ The world of letters and 
the world of art met a dis- 
tinct loss in the death 
on Monday of last week 
of William Wetmore Story. 
many departments of life 
. and work was a grandson of 
y Dr. Elisha Story. Dr. Story 
was one of the “ Boston Tea 
et” Party,” and afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself as a sur- 
geon in the War of the Revo- 
lution. Mr. Story’s father was Joseph Story, perhaps the 
most prominent jurist of his time. William Wetmore was 
born at Salem, Mass.,in 1819. In 1838 he was graduated 
from Harvard, and two years later from the Harvard Law 
School, his father being at that time one of its professors. 
For ten years thereafter he devoted himself ardently to his" 
profession, and, had he continued, would undoubtedly have 
won a distinction only second to that of his father. There 
are several law-books still in use written by W. W. Story, 
one of them, “ A Treatise on Sales of Personal Property,” 
having reached its sixth edition, and another, ‘‘ Contracts 
Not Under Seal,” its tenth. Remarkable as was the 
younger Story’s legal talent, there was in him, more or less 
dormant, a yet more dominating faculty. Literature and 
art in all their forms had ever appealed to him with great 
power. He had been his college class-poet, and at various 
times since then had written other poems, but it was not 
poetry which was the actual cause of his leaving the legal 
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profession. It was his love of sculpture and his conviction 
that he himself could become a sculptor of merit. In 
1848 he left America, and thenceforth his home was in Rome. 
He quickly acquired a deserved fame in his art, among his 
best-known statues being those of Medea, Electra, Orestes, 
Delilah, Saul, Sardanapalus, Cleopatra, Beethoven, Shake- 
speare, Byron, Edward Everett, Justices Marshall and Story, 
George Peabody, and William Cullen Bryant. For forty- 
five years his home was the greatest rallying-point for 
Americans of distinction who were traveling abroad. Per- 
haps the best glimpse which we have of that home is found 
in Hawthorne’s “ Italian Note-Books.”” During these years, 
however, Mr. Story did not devote himself to sculpture 
alone. We have had from him a number cf books of 
poems, one play, ‘‘ Nero,” and among other volumes that 
delightful book, ‘Roba di Roma.” Only two years ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Story celebrated their golden wedding; last 
year the wife died; and this year has occurred what at that 
time was predicted by those who knew him “— the death 
of Mr. Story himself. 


Three Plans of Christian Unity 


There are now before the churches three plans of Chris- 
tian union—the Papal, the Episcopal, and the Congrega- 
tional, 

The Papal proposes that the Protestant Churches shall 
acknowledge allegiance to the Pope of Rome, and recog- 
nize his divine right to govern the Church. This plan we 
do not need to discuss. It must suffice to say that Prot- 
estants are not able to accept this plan, because they do not 
find evidence, either in Scripture or in history, that the 
Pope has such a divine right, and because acknowledging 
that he is the vicegerent of Christ upon earth assumes 
that Christ is an absentee, and denies that presence of 
Christ in the heart of every believer which is the fone 
mental faith of the Protestant Churches. 

The Episcopal Church proposes as a basis of Christian 
union the acceptance of the Bible, of the two great historic 
creeds, of the two sacraments, and of the historic episco- 
pate. It proposes, in other words, that other Churches 
shall surrender something both of their sacred traditions 
and of their sacred beliefs, in order to secure Church 
unity. The Quaker must accept water baptism and a vis- 
ible communion in bread and wine. The liberal Christian 
must accept as authoritative the theological definitions 
of the fourth century. The Congregationalist and the 
Presbyterian must accept as essential what neither beliéves, 
and what the first certainly regards as hazardous, if not 
injurious to the well-being of the Church. We have here- 
tofore pointed out the reasons why we do not think that 
Church union can be secured on such a basis as this. 

The Congregationalists propose, by action taken at their 
National Council, reported in another column, four articles 
as a basis of Christian union. These are the acceptance 
of the Scriptures as the only authoritative revelation of 
God to man, of Jesus Christ as the divine Saviour and 
teacher, of the Church of Christ as the body commissioned 
to preach his Gospel, and of liberty of conscience in the 
interpretation of the Bible and the administration of the 
‘Church ; and on this basis is proposed a confederation of 
all Christian Churches to aid in establishing the kingdom 
of God in the world. The plan of the Congregationalists 
differs from that of the Episcopal Church in that it does 
not ask for any surrender of religious convictions or any 
abandonment of religious traditions. The liberal Chris- 
tian, if he accepts Christ as the divine Saviour and Teacher 
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of the world, may still refuse to accept the Nicene definitions 
of theology. The Episcopalians may still continue to enjoy 
the oversight of bishops, the Presbyterians that of the 
General Assembly, while the Congregationalists may enjoy 
their freedom from all supervision. The Baptist may 
baptize by immersion, and receive only the baptized to the 
communion-table ;_ the Episcopalian may baptize infant 
children by sprinkling, and receive all who are in love 
and charity with mankind to the communion-table ; and 
the Quaker may maintain neither baptism nor a communion- 
table. In short, the union which the Congregationalists 
propose is, first, a union of spirit ; a mutual respect for each 
other’s views and each other’s work; a recognition that 
the end in view—namely, the kingdom of God—is more 
important than the means employed—namely, the bishop- 
ric, the independency, the sacrament, or the creed; and, 
growing out of this mutual respect, a cordial co-operation 
in promoting that kingdom of God by these different 
methods. 

It is hardly necessary to say that of these plans that 
of the Congregationalists appears to us more hopeful of 
results, more immediately practicable, and more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the New Testament. One thing, at 
all events, iscertain: this plan can be adopted even by those 
who hope eventually that another plan will be adopted. 
While we are waiting for all Christians to accept the his- 
toric creeds, the two sacraments, and the Historic Episco- 
pate, we can fellowship as Christians those who are loyal 
to Jesus Christ as he is revealed to us in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, and can co-operate with 
them in work and worship. 


A National Duty 


The paragraph of greatest interest in the platform of the 
Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, reported in full in 
another column, is that which deals with the condition 
of affairs in the Indian Territory. Itis a singular anomaly 
that we should have in the United States a great terri- 
tory exempted from all authority of the United States, 
and indeed from any adequate law, a territory into which 
murderers and train-robbers may escape without fear of 
being delivered up to justice, a territory in which a great 
ignorant population is growing up without school provision, 
a territory in which there are towns of considerable size 
without any police authority whatever to protect property 
or even life. These are the more palpable evils, but they 
are not the only, and perhaps not the greatest, ones. The 
Commission appointed by the United States Government 
has by its report shown that the five so-called civilized 
tribes present a state of society which is only veneered 
barbarism. The Lake Mohonk Conference has in a few © 
sentences pointed out both the cause and the remedy for 
this anomaly. Congress by treaty some sixty years ago 
surrendered its sovereignty over this portion of its territory. 
This is something which Congress has no right to do. A 
father cannot surrender his responsibility for the good 
government of his family, nor a board of trustees its re- 
sponsibility for the administration of its trust, nor a munic- 
ipal corporation its responsibility for the administration 
of any ward in the city. As little can Congress re- 
lieve itself from the responsibility of maintaining law and 
order, or protecting human rights and punishing crime, in 
every square foot of the National soil. 

There is no reason why we should wait to get the 
consent of the corrupt rings which now control the Indian 
Territory in the interest of a vicious and crime-breeding 
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aristocracy. The National Government should at once 
give notice to the five so-called civilized tribes that the 
treaty made with them is abrogated. We have a right 
to give this notice even on grounds of international law ; 
a right to give it because the conditions have so entirely 
changed that the maintenance of the treaty is impossi- 
ble ; because the treaty has been violated by the action of 
the five civilized tribes themselves in inviting hosts of white 
people into the Territory; because of the failure of the five 
civilized tribes to maintain law and order; and because 
the Territory furnishes a refuge to train-robbers and 
outlaws. But, apart from these grounds, we have a right 
to abrogate the treaty because Congress had no right to 
make it. It is not only our right but our duty to resume 
that sovereignty over this Territory which we never ought to 
have laid down, to establish civilization on the social, indus- 
trial, and political basis on which it is established through- 
out the rest of the United States, and to furnish to the in- 
habitants of that Territory the same restraints and protection 
of law which we furnish to all other inhabitants. 


The Life of the Spirit 


The Consciousness of Sin 


The words which open the solemn invocation of the 
Litany have, at times, an awful meaning for all those who 
are sensitive to spiritual conditions. While it is true that 
the attitude of obsequious self-depreciation, which once 
found constant ‘expression in hymn and prayer, is not only 
unwholesome, but antagonistic to the highest conception 
of God and man, it is also true that they who know them- 
selves know all the bitterness of] sorrow and repentance 
condensed in the familiar words of the Litany; for, in the 
light of conscience, we are all, at times, in fact and thought, 
‘‘ miserable sinners.”” ‘Theconsciousness of sinfulness and 
guilt has been shared by all aspiring and noble souls since 
time began ; it has been expressed more or less clearly in 
every religion ; it*has been part of every religious experi- 
ence. When races have lacked it, or religions have 
attached secondary importance and given subordinate 
place to it, there has been an instinctive feeling that the 
depths of, experience had not been sounded nor the pro- 
founder meaning of religion grasped. The very exaggera- 
tion of the sense of sinfulness, to which both the medizval 
Catholic and the more modern Puritan were so prone, 


bears testimony to the deep and abiding feeling of un- 


worthiness which has not only been the heritage of all 
spiritually-minded people, but which is always developed 
in the individual when the spiritual life is awakened. 
Men have come to feel that whoever lacks the conscious- 
ness, not only of imperfect development, but of individual 
transgression, has failed to touch life at its heart, or 
to penetrate the profounder meaning of religion. The 
Cross remains the eternal symbol of the depth and reality 
of sin, not only in the world, but in the Christian conscious- 
ness. 


The distrust of the spiritual insight of the man who 
touches the subject with a light hand, who finds it easy to 
explain, or fails to find great significance in it, is well 
founded ; for it is a law of the spiritual life that the finer 
and more complete the unfolding of that life becomes, the 
keener the sense of the tendency to sin becomes. Sin 
grows repulsive and loathsome in exact proportion to the 
development of the spiritual nature. As the most awful 
penalty of transgression is not any form of external pun- 
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ishment, but the deterioration of the soul that offends, until 
it loses its sensitiveness to the real character of sin, so the 
highest reward of spiritual endeavor and growth is a con- 
stant uplifting of moral standards and a growing ability to 
look into the very heart of sin through all the disguises 
which it wears. Men are spiritually strong in exact pro- 
portion to their hatred of sin; the spiritual leaders and 


heroes know its hidden character ; they loathe it, and they 


are in uncompromising and eternal enmity with it. They 
do not need to be told that all forms of religion which 
ignore or touch it lightly are of necessity superficial and 
unspiritual ; it is part of their deepest conviction that the 
greater the reality of religion, the keener and more con- 
stant the sense of the reality of sin. There was a profound 
meaning in the comment on Socrates ‘which Matthew 
Arnold puts into the mouth of Carlyle, that he was too 
much at ease in Sion. A man who knows the world can- 
not be wholly at ease; he may have a deep repose of 
Spirit, but he sees about him that with which he must wage 
relentless war. Repose we may possess even in the most 


arduous toil; ease we can never have while we are sur- 


rounded by conditions which are hostile to our highest 
life. For this reason Dante, notwithstanding a certain 
narrowness of temper, impresses the world as an essen- 
tially higher nature than Goethe, notwithstanding the 
immense breadth and productivity of the great German. 
Dante was not, it is possible, a wholly stainless man, but 
he came to see sin with a clearness which no other human 
soul has surpassed, and to hate it with all the intensity of 
his passionate soul. The “ Divine Comedy ”’ is very far 
removed from us in its forms and phrases, but the deep- 
est impression we get from it is the impression of reality. 
Under the terrible light which Dante holds aloft in the 
“Inferno,” sin is no matter of imperfect development ; it 


is an appalling and loathsome reality. Its hideousness _ 


becomes concrete in a thousand repulsive forms, and, its 
disguises all sternly stripped from it, we see its naked 
deformity and realize how loathsome, corrupting, and un- 
speakably degrading it is. 


The insight of the great artists, even when divorced 
from or indifferent to the moral aspects of life, has detected 
the secret nature of sin quite as unerringly as the insight 
of the men of spiritual genius. ‘The drama, from the earli- 
est to the latest times, abounds in expositions of its 
inherent corrupting and destructive power, overwhelming in 
their impressiveness. From the days of A‘schylus to those 
in which Browning wrote “The Blot in the Scutcheon,” 
the dramatist has told again and again, in every conceiva- 
ble form, the tragedy of the transgressor. The penetrating 
genius of Hawthorne was continually searching the mystery, 
studying it from the side of inheritance, of personal re- 
sponsibility and its reactive influence, and dealing with it 
always with a sincerity and subtlety which bore constant 
witness to the directness and authority of the vision brought 
to bear on some of the most terrible and elusive facts of 
human experience. In fact, fiction in its higher- forms 
bears constant witness to the presence and reality of sin 
among men. Flaubert’s masterpiece is, in its way, one of 
the most searching pieces of moral analysis ever made, 
and no one can read “‘Madame Bovary” without feeling 
the merciless accuracy with which the successive stages of 
moral disintegration are traced. In like manner, though 
with repulsive brutality, Zola has made the most appalling 
disclosure of the ravages of intemperance in “ L’Asso- 
moir.” Such pictures as these, even when painted with 
repulsive frankness and in a cynical temper, bear unim- 
peachable testimony to the horror of sin even in the vision 
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‘of the artist indifferent to definite teaching and intent 
only on seeing things as they are. : 


There is no better test of spiritual growth than increas- 
ing sensitiveness to the repulsiveness of all kinds of sin, 
and deepening consciousness of the constant peril from it 
in which every human soul lives. In the greatest saint 
there are all the possibilities which, being worked out, make 
the greatest sinner; and the truer the saintliness the 
deeper the consciousness of this fact. ‘The materials out 
of which heaven and hell are builded are found in every 
life, and the man who slowly builds heaven within him has 
constantly the terrible knowledge that he has only to put 
his hand forth in another direction in order to build hell: 
both are within reach. But as a man builds heaven his 
vision of the infernal possibilities of life grows clearer, 
and his horror of wrong-doing becomes more constant and 
controlling. The disguises under which evil hides itself 
become more apparent, until the beautiful mask no longer 
produces even a momentary illusion ; the hideous face is 
seen at a glance. When one has come to see sin as it is, 
and to loathe and hate it, not for its consequences but for 
itself, one has gone a long way towards that final redemp- 
tion from its power which we call salvation. But we are 
never saved until we have looked sin in the face and know 
that it is not only a terrible reality, but that it has touched 
the best of us with its defilement; and that, at some 
moment in our lives, the noblest of us must cry: | 

O God the Son, Redeemer of the world; have mercy upon 
us miserable sinners. 


The Educational Question in England 


Twenty-five years ago, by a compromise in which Mr. 
Gladstone had a very influential part, the elementary 
school question in England was temporarily settled, with 
very considerable advantage to the Established Church. 
The Church of England controls about fifteen thousand 
schools, and it receives, under the arrangement of 1870, 
about $15,000,000 a year from the treasury, although its 


schools are practically without Governmental control; an 


occasional visit from the inspectors and some very general 
supervision representing about all the direct action of the 
Government in connection with these schools. Of course 
$15,000,000 will not support fifteen thousand schools, and 
the Established Church was left to raise the balance. 
From the start, although the compromise was extremely 
favorable to the Church, there have been bitter complaints on 
the part of some Churchmen because the entire burden was 
not lifted off their shoulders. Tothe suggestion that they 
should surrender their schools entirely to the School Boards 
in return for full support, they have promptly replied that 
under no circumstances would they give up the right of 
doctrinal teaching. In other words, they wish to be treated 
as State schools so far as support is concerned, but as 
denominational schools so far as teaching is concerned. 

It is the misfortune of a political party which goes into 
power, not on a rising tide of popular conviction, but on 
a sweeping flood of reactionary sentiment, that every sort 
of extravagant claim seems to find its justification in an 
immense majority. Because the question of Welsh Dis- 
establishment was one of the issues in the late disastrous 
campaign of the Liberal party, there are a good many 
Churchmen who seem to feel that now is the time to ask 
for anything they wish. They interpret the results of the 
late election as an indorsement in blank of anything which 
the Established Church desires, and they treat the Con- 
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servative victory as a clerical victory. Naturally, they 
turn to the school question, and they have already com- 
menced an agitation to secure a modification of the exist- 
ing system and saddle the entire expense of their schools 
upon the Imperial treasury. It looks now as if the clerical 
group, by pressing this question to the front, would supply 
a rallying-point for the scattered Liberals and furnish them 
an issue which would consolidate them in a solid phalanx. 
About the only criticism directed to the Educational Act of 
1870 was that it favored the Established Church at the 
expense of all other bodies, and the attempt of the Estab 
lished Church, after having been thus favored, to saddle 
an immense increase of expense for the support of its own 
schools on the Imperial treasury will be met with an indig- 
nant protest from the entire Nonconformist constituency in 
England. Every one who has studied the question feels 
that the real problem in that country is to unite the Board 
schools and the schools of the Church of England, of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and all other voluntary schools, 
into one harmonious system. There are, however, two 
great difficulties in the way of securing educational uni- 
formity of this kind—the difficulty of securing an agree- 
ment upon religious teaching, and the question of expense. 


Public opinion is as sensitive on the latter point as on the _ 


former, and it is not very long ago since Lord Salisbury, 
then out of power, declared in the most unequivocal man- 
ner that no further demands must be made on the Im- 
perial treasury. The English Roman Catholics would 
like very much to have the Educational Act of 1870 recon- 
sidered ; not, however, because that would in any way sup- 
port the claims of the Established Church, but because 
they hope that in any resettlement of the question some- 
thing may be gained for their own schools. There is a 
growing feeling in England that State funds should not be 
employed to teach the dogmas of any Church, not even 
the Established Church; and if the present demand of the 
Church section of the Conservative party is forced upon 
that party, it will change the liberal outlook from one of 
extreme gloom to one of very great encouragement. 


Editorial Notes 


—The article entitled “Government Indian Schools,” which ap- 
peared in The Outlook for October 5, was, we are informed, writ- 
ten by Miss Rosa Dean, now in the South Dakota Indian service, and 
not by Mr. A. P. Dean, whose name was attached to the article by 
mistake. 


—Dr. Abbott will begin next week a brief lecture tour in the. 


South, with the following itinerary: October 22, Augusta, Ga.; 
October 23, Birmingham, Ala.; October 24, Meridian, Miss.; October 
25, Holly Springs, Miss.; October 26, Huntingdon, Tenn.; October 
28, Nashville, Tenn. ; October 29, Lexington, Ky.; October 30, Shel- 
byville, Ky. ; October 31, Huntington, W. Va. 

—The action of the General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in sending a message of fraternal greeting to a Methodist Conference 
in session at the same time in Minneapolis last week has been widely 
commented upon, and interpreted as indicating a more liberal spirit 
than the same body has sometimes shown in former years. It is a 
pleasure to draw this inference from the great majority—5o00 to 20— 
by which the resolution was adopted. And yet it shows what a long 
way off we still are from the true spirit of Christian brotherhood when 
an act of courtesy like this attracts attention as something unusual 
and significant. 

—The Rev. Dr. S. M. Haskins celebrated the fifty-sixth anniversary 
of his rectorship of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, on Sun- 
day, October 13. Dr. Haskins, who is in his eighty-third year, was 
the recipient of many telegrams and letters of congratulation from 
friends. When he first took charge of this parish in 1839, the ser- 
vices were held in a little whitewashed chapel standing in the middle 
of a corn-field. In 1889 the semi-centennial anniversary of the church, 
the rector, and the sexton was celebrated—an occurrence probably 
unparalleled in the history of the American Church. The Outlook 
offers its congratulations to Dr. Haskins on this interesting occasion. 
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The People’s Institute of Chicago 


By Ray S. Baker 


Ever since the thinking 
Christian relinquished the 
belief that all amusements 
were wrong in themselves 
there have been those who 
recognized the need of places 
of entertainment that should 
be under the care and over- 
sight of the Church. They 
deplored the fact that the 
pulpit attended with so much 
unobserving seriousness to 
its preaching and praying 
and singing, and allowed the 
outsider to provide such 
entertainment as he pleased. 
They felt that the good 
accomplished on Sunday by the Church was too often 
neutralized by amusements of doubtful character on the 
other six days of the week. 

It was this feeling of the responsibility of the Church in 
the matter of providing wholesome entertainment that led 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
to found the People’s Institute of Chicago. It was by no 
means a new idea, but, as in many another great movement 
for the good of humanity, it was an old idea brought down 
from the mist of discussion and put to work. And in the 
remarkable growth of the Institute since it was established 
the idea has also expanded until it now comprehends a 
church, a club, a social settlement, a school, and an amuse- 
ment center all in one. 

After the Presidential election of 1892, Bishop Fallows, 
and a number of friends whom he 
had interested, purchased ‘“The 
Wigwam,” a huge, rough, unpaint- 
ed building which had been used 
for political gatherings during the 
campaign. It was located in a 
populous West Side neighborhood, 
about three miles from the heart of 
the city. A few days later a stream- 
er bearing the name “ PEOPLE’s 
INSTITUTE” was stretched across 
its front, the inside was provided 
with seats, and some attempt at 
decoration was made. Although 
there were many prophets of evil, 
Bishop Fallows began to give his 
entertainments—lectures, musical 
performances, bazaars—and the 
residents of the neighborhood, lured 
at first by curiosity, then by genu- 
ine interest, crowded the vast audi- 
ence-room every time it was opened. 
An admission fee was charged for 
all entertainments. 

So successful was the work of 
the first winter that in the fall of 
1893 preparations were made to 
carry it forward on a still larger scale. The Rev. W. G. 
Clarke, of the Campbell Park Presbyterian Church, joined 
Bishop Fallows and became Secretary of the organization. 
Being a man of restless energy and much executive ability, 
he conceived the idea of making the People’s Institute a 
permanent influence, with a much wider scope of useful- 
ness. The old Wigwam was in so bad a state of repair 
that it could not last a year longer. 

It was hard times, but the leaders of the enterprise at 
once organized a stock company, with a capitalization of 
$50,000. Of this the Institute, after many appeals for aid, 
was able to take $26,000, a controlling share. The re- 
mainder of the stock was readily sold at par. After other 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles were overcome, the 
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work of building began, at the corner of West Van Buren 
and Leavitt Streets. On July 4, 1894, the corner-stone 
was laid, and on the 14th of last February the People’s 
Institute was formally opened to the public. It cost in 
all about $90,000, and it is one of the largest and hand- 
somest structures devoted to humanitarian purposes in 
Chicago. The roomy basement is equipped for the de- 
partment of domestic science and physical culture, and it 
has also a large apartment where bazaars may be held. 
Its kitchen facilities will eventually be made as complete 
as those of anyhotel. The first floor includes an immense 
audience-room built like a theater, with a seating capacity 
of fifteen hundred persons. It is faced by a small but 
complete stage, provided with drop-curtains, scenery, and 
all the other requirements for dramatic and other enter- 
tainments. Adjoining it there is a small but neat assem- 
bly-hall, a parlor, a receptior-room, and six large stores 
facing on two streets, all of them rented.to good advan- 
tage. The second floor includes the gallery of the audi- 
ence-hall, suites of rooms for classes in the educational 
department, a billiard-parlor, and numerous club-rooms and 
offices. On the third floor there is a spacious ball-room, 
a gymnasium, a banquet-room, and several lodge-halls and 
parlors. Everything about the building is arranged in an 
inviting. homelike manner, and those who come to enjoy 
its privileges are given to understand that it is their work, 
and that they are expected to take a personal interest in it. 

The Institute has no membership, and any one is at 
liberty to come and enjoy any or all of its advantages by 
paying the small fees necessary. The leaders of the enter- 
prise have felt that a membership organization would 
merely cumber the work, there being a large class of peo- 
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The People’s Institute 


ple who have a distinct aversion to joining anything, es- 
pecially if it smack atall of the church. Under the present 
system these people may come and go as they see fit. 
Every person who attends the Institute is placed upon 
exactly the same footing, no one being in the position of 
a guest. In nearly all other organizations for humanita- 
rian purposes there are always two classes, the members 
and the outsiders, and the outsider not infrequently feels 
that he is being patronized. To this characteristic of the 
Institute may be attributed much of its success. 

The work for this fall and coming winter began on Oc- 
tober 1. The list of advantages offered will show the 
great scope of the Institute and how the original entertain- 
ment idea has expanded. An arrangement has been 
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entered into with the University of Chicago to furnish 
instruction in all collegiate branches except those requir- 
ing laboratories. This will include not only the ordinary 
courses, but Latin, Greek, German, French, Philosophy, and 
Logic, and anything else that the pupils may desire will be 
taught. Classes are to be held both during the daytime 
and in the evening, and a small tuition fee, within the 
reach of the humblest clerk or workman, will be charged. 
The Institute is a University Extension center, and several 
series of lectures, two a week, will be delivered, at an ad- 
mission fee of ten cents. During last season the Institute 
| was exceedingly successful 
with this part of-its work, 
the audiences being drawn 
from all over the West Side. 
Regular instruction will 
be provided in dramatic art, 
the work being under the 
supervision of the Chicago 


Practical entertainments will 
be given once a week by the 
classes, and during the win- 
ter several complete plays 
will be produced. Among 
the number there are ‘‘ Hazel 
Kirke,” ‘“‘ The Factory-Girl,” 
‘‘Editha’s Burglar,” Lend 
Me Five Shillings,” and others. It is the aim of this 
work to inspire higher ideals of dramatic art, and to 
keep a certain class of young people who have a passion 
for the theater away from performances of a doubtful 
character. Two elocutionists, a man and a woman, have 
been employed to conduct a school of oratory, elocution, 
and - Delsarte, and during the winter a large number of 
entertainments will be given. The Institute has also 
arranged to give as complete a course of instruction in 
stenography, bookkeeping, business law, and _ kindred 
branches as any business college in the city. 

A gymnasium for ladies, gentlemen, and children has 
been fully equipped, and complete instruction in all the 
various athletic branches, except boxing, will be given. A 
membership fee of $5 a year is charged in this department, 
and the attendance is already very large. In music there 
will be instruction of all kinds, with particular attention 
given to voice culture. This work is in charge of a well- 
known college of music, and it is expected that it will be 
prominent among the [nstitute’s attractions. 

It is the aim of the leaders of the enterprise to make 
the Institute a center for civic reform. Some of them are 
fond of calling it the ‘‘ Civic Church.” Discussions on all 
sorts of living questions will be held, addresses will be 
made, and it will be the constant effort to organize the 
residents of the various wards where the Institute’s influ- 
ence reaches, and demand better municipal government. 

In all’ of this great work religious teachings are not for- 
gotten. The promoters of the work are nearly all clergy- 
men, and to them everything else is subservient to the 
interests of the Christian Church. All of the other advan- 
tages of the Institute lead up and prepare the way for this. 
Services are held in the audience-hall every Sunday, and there 
is preaching by the foremost reformers, clergymen, and evan- 
gelists of the land. A feature is made of the musical portion 
of the work, there being an orchestra, a chorus, and a choir, 
with a number of first-class soloists. In the past these 
meetings have been unexpectedly successful, the audiences 
often testing the capacity of the hall. The teachings are, 
of course, strictly non-sectarian, the effort being made to 
teach the Gospel entirely free from doctrine or dogma, and 
in as simple a manner as possible. Great union services 
of all the churches in the vicinity of the Institute are held 
on Thanksgiving Days, Watch Nights, and during the Weeks 
of Prayer. Series of evangelistic meetings were held last 
year under the auspices of the Bible Institute, and they 
will be repeated again this year. One of the most hope- 
ful signs of the work is the avidity with which persons of all 
denominations seek the services and offer to assist in 
advancing the cause. It is also significant that the Insti- 
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tute has behind it the expressed support of nearly all of 
the prominent clergymen and reformers of the city, many 
of whom are doing much to assist in the work in a practi- 
cal way. 

The Institute is also a club. It is not a man’s club nor 
a woman’s club nor a children’s club, but a great family 
club, where the entire home is represented. It aims to 
combine the work now being done by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, without any of their restrictions as to mem- 
bership. It has a large reading-room, where there are 
papers, periodicals, and books, and a room for games of 
all kinds. It has parlors where all sorts of social gather- 
ings may be held—everything from a dance to a church 
social. It has numerous lodge-halls, beautifully furnished, 
where various societies may hold their meetings, and every 
other convenience found at an ordinary club. 

All of this work costs an immense amount of money, and 
yet Secretary Clarke feels sure that the enterprise can actual- 
ly be made to support itself. It derives considerable income 
from rentals, and it hopes to get enough out of tuition and 
fees to pay all other expenses. The leaders wish to prove 
that an institution of this nature can be made a profitable 
investment, and then they hope that similar ones will spring 
up all over the country. Secretary Clarke believes that the 
Church should make its property as productive as the busi- 
ness man makes his. He said in a recent public speech : 

‘‘An investment of $15,000,000 in church property in 
Chicago lies idle six-sevenths of the time, while capital 
invested in other property is idle only one-seventh of the 
time. Great edifices erected as monuments of architectural 
splendor are unoccupied from Sunday to Sunday, with few 
interruptions. If they were in continual use for the com- 
mon weal, they would be promotive of the education, 
morality, and the consequent happiness of the people.” 

The People’s Institute is a church that is busy all the 
time. 

So successful has the work become that steps have 
already been taken for further enlarging itsinfluence. The 
National People’s Institute has been incorporated, and it 
proposes to erect other institutes on the North and West 
Sides of Chicago. ‘Temporary homes have been arranged 
for in churches in these parts of the city, where lectures 
and other entertainments will be given. Eventually the 
leaders hope to extend the work to other cities. 


The Unity of the Spirit 
By Theodore F. Seward 


There is no other unity. There can be no other. An 
organic or external unity which does not grow out of the 
union of heart which love alone produces would not be a 
‘*“bond of peace,’’ but a new cause:of dissension, a creator 
of friction and dissonance. 

For this reason the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, in 
the four years of its history, has always stood for education 
in the things of the spirit. There is a legitimate work to 
be done in drawing different Christian bodies nearer each 
other, and securing affiliation and co-operation between them 
when possible. There are societies having this end in view, 
and the more of them the better. The Brotherhood seeks 
to do fundamental and preparatory work. It has in view 
two distinct but analogous purposes : 

1. To aid the present world-wide movement for substi- 
tuting the Christ of the New Testament for the Christ of 
medizval theology. | 

2. To cultivate the spiritual side of life in the individual 
Christian and in society. 

All the teachings of Christ are the expressions of inher- 
ent and eternal law. They are purely scientific when 
rightly understood. Dogmatic theology, the fruit of an 
unscientific age, has been compelled to interpret Christ’s 
words as if they expressed the arbitrary laws of a Supreme 
Being who is not to be judged by the standards which He 
set for His own children. Hence the thinking of the age 
on religious subjects is being everywhere readjusted. The 
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difference between natural and arbitrary law . begins 
to be understood. The impression hitherto has been that 
God, after writing the Ten Commandments, could have 
erased them if he had chosen, and could then have pro- 
ceeded to write ten others justas good. Thetruth is now 
recognized that the Commandments were written in the 
constitution of man before they were recorded on the 
tables of stone. This changes the whole basis of religious 
thought. It affords a key to many declarations of Scrip- 
ture which have been hard to understand. For instance, 
if God is love, how can the statements concerning his 
wrath be true? The answer becomes clear if we adopt the 
Scriptural figure which represents him as a sun rather than 
as an arbitrary monarch. Sunlight is a beneficent force, 
and a beautiful representative of God’s love. Yet if the 
eye becomes diseased, how angry the light appears, and 
what pain and suffering it causes! The sun’s wrath toward 
a diseased eye is a true representation of God’s wrath 
toward a diseased soul, for it shows the change to be in 
us and not in a heavenly Father’s love. 

Another marked advance in the type of religious thought 
is seen in the wider recognition of the truth that seeking 
to save one’s soul is a form of selfishness, and is diametri- 
cally opposed to the spirit of Christ’s teachings. The error 
leads to what a consecrated Christian business man calls 
a ‘“penny-in-the-slot religion,” in which people have sup- 
posed that if they gave money to support the Church they 


through to heaven in a vestibule train. An applicdtion of 
the laws and principles of growth sets the question right, 
and affords an unerring key to our Lord’s instructions. 
This key is the law of unity. Christ came to confirm the 
eternal truth, “‘The Lord our God is one God.”’ Heisthe 
author and source of all things. The universe exists 
because he exists. Every human being is a reflection or 
expression of the Divine Being. Character is formed by 
choice of God or self, of good or evil. ‘True wisdom con- 


sists in a knowledge of relations, which may be classified — 


as follows : 

1. The relation of the Creator to the universe. 

2. The relation of the heavenly Father to the human 
race, his children. 

3. The relation of man to his brother. 

4. The relation of the spiritual to the material. 

5. The relation of conduct to character. 

6. The relation of character to destiny. 

A mighty cosmic struggle is now in progress on this 
small planet. It is not, as many suppose, a struggle be- 
tween good and evil as if they were two contending forces 
of equal or nearly equal power. The issue is joined be- 
tween the spiritual and the non-spiritual. It is not between 
Christianity and diabolism, or paganism, or worldliness, or 
any other embodied opposition to Christianity. It is a 
vital, irrepressible question as to the nature of Christianity 
itself. 

The greatest need of the present hour is to have this 
issue clearly stated and persistently pressed upon the pub- 
lic mind. Every other question, whether religious, ethical, 
educational, or political, is subsidiary to this question, and 
a part of it. The well-being of every member of the human 
race is affected by it. 3 

I call it a cosmic struggle because it zs a cosmic struggle. 
It is a part of the history of the universe. It involves the 
nature of God, the nature of man, and the relation between 
the two. 
principles of being. 

As Secretary of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity I 
have decided to visit different cities for the purpose of 
promoting the work of the Society. My plan is to spend 
two weeks in each place. The first week will be devoted 
to making the acquaintance of those who are in sympathy 
with the broader truth, whether in the churches or out of 
them, and securing their personal interest in the movement. 

During the second week I will give three lectures on 
“The Law of Spiritual Unity,” as follows : 

1. The Spiritual Basis of Life, or the Law of the Divine 
Immanence. 

2. The Spiritual Basis of Art, Literature, and Music. 
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3. The Spiritual Basis of Organized Society and Chris 
tian Unity. 

For the present my visits will be limited to cities in the 
State of New York, for the reason that a movement was 
begun last June in the city of Rochester, looking to a pos- 
sible Religious Congress or New York State Parliament of 
Religions in the spring of 1896. Much interest was mani- 
fested in the question. The daily pipers devoted nearly 
twenty columns to the subject in their various issues, and 
a local committee was formed, consisting of the following 
members, with power to add to their number: Chairman, 
the Rev. H. H. Stebbins, D.D., pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian Church ; the Rev. W. R. Taylor, D.D., pastor of the 
Brick Church ; the Rev. J. W. A. Stewart, D.D., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church ; the Rev. Max Landsberg, Ph.D., 
of the First Jewish Synagogue; Secretary, the Rev. H. C. 
Gannett, D.D., pastor of the First Unitarian Church. 

This plan will be proposed in the various cities, and if.a 
sufficient degree of interest is manifested a local committee 
will be appointed in each city. From these committees a 
General Committee will be selected, after a certain time, 
for preparing a programme and arranging the details of 
the State Parliament. — 

Ten years ago the subject of Christian unity was rarely 
mentioned. Now the air is full of it. Every public dis- 


_cussion, every agitation, in that direction will now contrib- 
ute something toward the final and blessed result. 
had done all that was required of them, and were ticketed | | | 


Theft” or Enterprise ””—Which? 


By George G. Bain 


The premature publication in a Chicago newspaper of 
the text of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the income-tax case brought up again ina 
conspicuous way the ethical question of the relation of a 
newspaper to those who furnish news. There is no doubt 
whatever that the text of the decision was stolen by the 
person who sold the copy to the Washington correspondent 
of the Chicago paper. The Washington correspondent 
and the editor of the paper which he represented must 
have known that the matter had been obtained in a dis- 
honorable way. Yet the editor authorized the correspond- 
ent to purchase the copy of the decision (if the popular 
impression is correct), and the correspondent paid for the © 
stolen goods and transmitted them to Chicago. In law 
the receiver of stolen goods is guilty equally with the thief. 
News is property, and can be stolen; newspapers recog- 
nize this fact when they copyright their daily issue. But 
the theft of a good piece of news has been regarded always 
by the publishers of a majority of newspapers as perfectly 
legitimate. The old principle, so often credited to the 
Jesuits, “‘the end justifies the means,” seems to be the 
doctrine of many newspaper publishers. : 

There have not been any very recent instances of the 
publication of stolen news from Washington; but, in the 
history of news-gathering there, many such instances have 
occurred. Some years ago a messenger started from the 
State Department to the Capitol with a very important 
treaty in his mail-pouch. Before he reached the Capitol 
some one had cut open the pouch, which hung from his 
horse’s saddle, and had abstracted the treaty. The text of 
the treaty was published the next day ina New York news- 
paper. On another occasion, a very important treaty was 
under discussion in the Senate during the executive ses- 
sion, and one of the Senators put his copy of the treaty 


under the cushion of his seat for safe-keeping. When the 


Senate adjourned, a newspaper correspondent, looking from 
the gallery, saw the end of the treaty sticking from this 
cushion, and, surmising what it was, went downstairs and 
coolly took it. This treaty, too, was published in a New 
York newspaper, and the Senator who had lost his copy 
suffered much humiliation because he could not produce 
it as an evidence of good faith. On another occasion, a 
copy of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
(a most important document, and one likely to influence 
the course of the stock market) was stolen from the print- 
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ing-office in the Treasury Department building and sold to 
a newspaper correspondent. A copy of the annual mes- 
sage of the President of the United States to Congress was 
obtained by the correspondent of a New York newspaper 
many years ago and published before the day when Con- 
gress met. The copy was stolen by some one in the Gov- 
ernment service who had access to the proofs, and was sold 
to the correspondent. A President’s message is always 
marketable at $500, and in the hour of a great National 
crisis, when the country was waiting on the President’s 

words, it would be worth a great deal more. 

A President of the United States once committed the 
rudeness of giving to a newspaper correspondent in ad- 
vance of the meeting of Congress the substance of the 
message which he had prepared to send to the House and 
Senate. He did this because he had the assurance of the 
correspondent that a rival newspaper had obtained the 
text of the message in some way and was planning to pub- 
lish it the next day. A Secretary of the Treasury (still in 
public life), on the other hand, declined absolutely to “ re- 
lease ” the copy of his annual report in the hands of one 
of the press associations in advance of its presentation to 
Congress, though he was informed that the other press 
association had obtained a copy of it and would publish it 
prematurely. 

Most of the premature publications of important public 
documents are not evidence of erterprise in the newspaper 
in which they appear ; they are simply evidences of bad 
faith. All important public documents, from the message 
of the President of the United States down, are sent to the 
newspapers all over the country, usually two or three days 
before the time when they are to be published. The press 
associations furnish lists of the newspapers, and agree for 
the publishers that they will not publish the matter prema- 
turely. The condition under which the report is sent out 
is that it is not to be published until the press associations 
send a “release ”’ message, or a message giving authority 
for its publication. The newspapers usually have the 
matter in type, and in some instances they have had the 
papers printed and ready for distribution to the newsboys, 
but no copy of the paper was permitted to leave the place 
of publication before the “release ’’ message was received. 
In other cases, though, newspapers have published impor- 
tant reports deliberately before the ‘“‘ release ” message was 
received, for the purpose of gaining an advantage over rival 
newspapers in the publication of the news. 

There is no question of the honesty of the paper which 
deliberately breaks faith with some one who furnishes 
news. But there is a grave question in the minds of news- 
paper publishers of the honesty of purchasing news from 
persons who undoubtedly have broken -faith with their 
employers to obtain it, or who have stolen it from those 
who wished to keep it secret. It is hard to resist the 
temptation to purchase a good piece of news, and the aver- 
age editor or publisher does not make many inquiries 
about the source whence it was obtained. As a rule, only 
its accuracy is questioned. 

_ Personally, I have to plead guilty to a theft of this kind 
under conditions which seem even at this day to justify 
the act. It occurred at a very important political conven- 
tion held at Syracuse some years ago. The proceedings 
_ of the Convention (it was what was known as the ‘ Anti- 
Snappers’ ” Convention) had been pretty well mapped out 
in advance. The resolutions to be adopted had been pre- 
pared by the leaders of the anti-Hill movement and agreed 
to in conference. Many copies of these resolutions (con- 
stituting the Convention’s platform) had been printed and 
distributed among the members of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, and others. I had very slight personal acquaint- 
ance with any of these gentlemen, and when I asked some 
of them for a copy of these resolutions, to be sent ‘“ sub- 
ject to release” to the papers served’ by the press associa- 
tion which I represented, they refused to give it to me. 
They assured me that no copy was to go out until the Con- 
vention had acted on the resolutions. During the recess 
of the Convention, when the Committee on Resolutions 
was busy in conference, I learned that a rival press asso- 
ciation had obtained a copy of the resolutions, and that 
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they were in type in the office of one of the evening news- 
papers in New York City, being held subject to correction 
and release. This information came from the office of 
my association in New York. I went with the telegram to 
one of the leaders of the Convention, and when I repre- 
sented the position in which I was placed, he agreed that 
I should have a copy of the resolutions. Ostensibly for 
the purpose of obtaining a copy for me, he went to the 
room where the Committee on Resolutions was in session. 
I never saw him again. No message that I could send to 
him brought a satisfactory reply. I was quite desperate, 
knowing that the amended resolutions.would be ready for 
the Convention some time during the afternoon, and that 
I would be held accountable if the newspapers of the other 
press association had them and the newspapers of the 
association I represented did not. Of course the resolu- 
tions were subject to release; but then if my rival had his 
copy in New York City and I received one in Syracuse after 
the Convention had acted on them, he had the advantage of 
me by the one or two hours which the telegraphic transmis- 
sion of the resolutions would require. An hour went by, 
every minute bringing the time of publication nearer and 
increasing the advantage of myrival. I wasstanding at the 
door of the committee-room when a man—a stranger to me— 
came out and started down the hallway. In his hand wasa 
printed copy of the resolutions. I recognized it, because 
I had seen a copy early in the day. Some newspaper men 
stopped him to ask some questions. Over their shoulders 
I said, ‘‘ May I look at that paper?” and, taking it from 
his unresisting hand, I bolted down the stairs of the hotel 
and fairly flew to the telegraph office. The act was not 
dignified, and, according to a very strict construction, it 
was not wholly honest. But I knew that if I could explain 
to that man my position he would give me the copy of the 
resolutions. At least I managed to silence my own con- 
science with that argument, and the conscience of the press 
association needed no silencing. 

But I think that if my rival had not had a copy of those 
resolutions, and some one who had a stolen copy had offered 
to sell it to me, I would not have bought it. It is a nice 
distinction to make, and it is not surprising that many men 
are not able to resist the temptation to obtain an exclu- 
sive piece of valuable news from dishonest hands. No 
man with the news instinct can say that he would resist 
that temptation until he has been placed in its path. 


A Prismatic Personage 
By Elizabeth Elliot 


The preponderance of the jeune fille among American 
novel-readers, and the consequent belittling trammels to 
which genius is subjected, have been much deplored by our 
foreign critics. But none of them seems as yet to have 
commented upon the American girl’s prominence in art, and 
her picturesque and varied career as portrayed in the 
advertising columns of the various periodicals. Although 
some of her critics may thereby be strengthened in their 
opinion of her as rather a forthputting young person, it is 
indeed a flattering tribute to her powers that few advertis- 
ers have confidence in their ability to sell their wares, no 
matter how apparently remote they may be from any con- 
nection with feminine charms, without the aid of her 
portrait as an attraction. 

From the time she rises in the morning, and, putting on 
Somebody’s blanket-wrap, a positive luxury and comfort 
for men, women, and children, and Somebody Else’s felt 
shoes, indispensable to the preservation of health, goes to 
take her bath in Jones’s sanitary and inviting porcelain 
tub, with the assistance of an immense variety of soaps, 
some of which sink and some swim, but each one of which 
has the unique merit of softening the skin, imparting a 
dazzling luster to the complexion, and being absolutely the 
only soap free from any deleterious substance ; until, with 
her hair neatly rolled in compact bundles on Brown’s in- 
fallible and unbreakable hair-curlers, she retires at night to 
one of Robinson’s beautiful and cheerful brass bedsteads, 
whose delightful feeling of cleanliness invites repose, she is 
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engaged in a ceaseless round of trying and being delighted 
with an endless succession of new inventions, a round 
which shows her to be of at once a truly progressive and 
an amiably adaptable character. 

It was an Irish pilot who confidently remarked, “ Shure, 
an’ I know ivery rock in this channel,” adding, with satis- 
faction at the corroborative evidence, as the vessel struck 
with a tremendous concussion, ‘“‘ an’ theer’s wan of thim !” 
So, to the advertisement young lady, no crisis in life can 
come as an overwhelming surprise, her wide experience in 
handling all the resources of science equipping her to cope 
with any problem. There are few diseases, for instance, 
from chicken-pox to paresis, for which she could not 
instantly prescribe the proper specific, she herself having 
personally sampled them all, frequently taking a tumberful 
at a dose—strictly in the interests of scientific research, 
however, for she is always in blooming health and gor- 
geously attired in full evening dress. I refer, of course, to 
the genuine and only typical advertisement young lady, 
not to that feeble imitator of her charms whose portrait 
accompanies a testimonial to the effect that she had 
become so hopelessly enfeebled that she was almost unable 
to do the work for a family of eleven and two hired men, 
run the dairy, sew for the children, and keep up to her 
Chautauqua Circle, until twelve bottles of Hawkins’s Jim- 
son-Weed Extract gave her, as if by magic, the strength to 
stand up to her duties like a woman. This lady, although 
a useful member of society, is, to judge by her portrait, not 
so beautiful as she is good, and belongs distinctly to the 
realistic rather than to the ideal school, of which latter the 
advertisement young lady is a shining example. 

Her ideality is simply a matter of looks, however, for 
she is eminently practical, and, as before remarked, won- 
derfully adaptable in her nature. She can run all kinds of 
furnaces and heating apparatus—steam, coal, hot air, hot 
water, it is immaterial to her which is used. They are well 
known to be a little trying to the ordinary temper, and 
have been known to cause the kitchen-lady to make a few 
remarks, but the advertisement girl makes nothing of them. 
With one touch of a very small foot, in an extremely neat 
shoe, she keeps the house at any desired temperature, 
without even having to lay down the book she is reading. 
All known ranges, too, are but child’s play to her. By the 
simple precaution of wearing a frisky-looking bib-apron, 
and having elbow-sleeves to her gown, she is perfectly 
equipped, no matter how elaborate her toilette, to cook. 
Her face is never flushed or floury, her hair never out of 
eur], and her hands are always immaculate, as she makes 
mince pies with Cholmondeley’s Incomparable Mince-meat, 
bread with the Alpine Snow Flour, twenty-seven different 
kinds of cake from Mrs. Borer’s family cook-book, and 
thirty-two soups from Thomas’s, Richard’s, and Henry’s 
various beef extracts, even though this latter involves pour- 
ing the soup into the tureen from a steaming soup-kettle, 
which is well known to be both a blackening and a scald- 
ing process. She can arise in the night and prepare thir- 
teen different kinds of food for the baby over twenty-four 
different kinds of nursery heaters, and, as to her costume 
and coiffure, be exactly as irreproachable as when she pours 
Henderson’s Himalayan Tea at an afternoon reception. 

By merely repairing to the garden for a turn of prom- 
cnade, in a becoming garden hat, she causes the earth to 
' bring forth and bud ina most astonishing manner. Colos- 
sal pansies, equal in dimensions to the largest size of dinner- 
plates, roses which could scarcely be put singly into an 
ordinary. wash-tub, and fuchsia plants without room for a 
ieaf, so closely are the blossoms crowded on the branches, 
spring up wherever her foot touches the ground. And 
when it comes to vegetables, Jack’s beanstalk was a slow- 
rowing century-plant beside her beans, while one of her 
iomatoes would make a substantial meal for an entire 
family. When tired of gardening, she turns her attention 


to typewriting, as another lucrative string to her bow, and, 
in an artistic coiffure and a marvelously fitting gown, she 
simply reels off the folios, in a manner to make her for- 
tune with about as much celerity as if she were running 
the Philadelphia mint. 

Nor is she altogether utilitarian in her abilities. If she 
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does rub up the furniture with indestructible wood-polish, 
and sweep the floor with the latest patent sweeper in the 
morning, where is the musical instrument she cannot play 
in the evening, be it the violin, which she plays like a 
Paganini in elbow-sleeves and a dreamy expression, or 
any variety of piano, all of which she handles with equal 
ease, invariably in a low-necked dress, with a beautiful 
young man in an evening suit in devoted attendance? 
Can she not play tennis, too, in a Phoenix. Jersey Waist 
and a perfectly miraculous manner, looking in one direc- 
tion, running in another, and batting with her racquet in a 
third? And when the game is over, how well she is 
adapted to lying in Dobson’s Mexican Hammocks, or sitting 
gracefully in Hobson’s Perennial Piazza Chairs, always with 
a young man at her feet! And as to bicycles, it would be 
hard to find the makeon which she couldn’t go like the wind, 
in the most fetching clothes, and without turning a hair. 

What a girl she is, too, for interior decoration! and how 
she does set off a tiled fireplace, a piano-lamp, or the new- 
est thing in Moorish fretwork! To see her standing on 
Smithson’s Smyrna Rug, made only in Philadelphia, in the © 
evening, surrounded by admirers, you would think she had 
never done a hand’s turn except look pretty, unless you 
saw her on the next page, with her curls tied up in a 
coquettish turban, beating it on the clothes-line with Per- 
kins’s Patent Rug-beater. Asacorset-tester, too, she knows 
no rival, her graceful figure looking exactly the same, no 
matter what make she happens at the moment to have on, 
and no matter what gymnastics she is performing in them. 

We all have our faults, and it must be owned that she 
is a little too much given to perfumery, using a great 
variety of scents and essences. It is perhaps owing to so 
much outdoor exposure that she finds it necessary to do 
up her complexion with so many creams and powders, 
which, though all firmly denying the soft impeachment of | 
being cosmetics, do detract a little from her perfect natural- 
ness. But, in spite of these slight weaknesses, for variety, 
originality, and enterprise, the advertisement girl is a dis- 
tinctly American product. 


In the Interest of Education 


Every educated woman knows that if she would protect 
her own children, if she would raise the standard of citi- 
zenship that controls the community of which her family 
forms part, she must so arrange her domestic and social re- 
lations as to secure leisure for observation of the conditions 
that exist outside her home. She must secure leisure for 
study and thought on some department of municipal or 
town affairs. If she does not do this, she must face the 
charge made by her own conscience that she is not true to 
her sex or her opportunity. The thoughtful woman who 
has had educational opportunity turns first te the subject 
of education. She knows that the second factor in the 
development of character is education. She knows that 
the sanitary condition of the schools, and the standard 
of education in them, measure the degree of civilization in 
each community, great or small, Believing this, she directs 
her attention and influence to secure the best conditions 
for the teachers to whom has been intrusted the educa- 
tion of the embryo citizen. She studies metheds of edu- 
cation that she may work to secure to the children of the 
community of every social grade that educatien best adapted 
to their needs, their capacities, their talents. Te the. 
and women who have consecrated talent and life 
high calling of teaching she yields a respect second te‘none 
in any department of life’s work. The training of a child’s 
mind is to the educated woman a sacred office, and, when 
filled by men and women of character as well as training, 
she knows that money can never pay them for the service 
they render the community. Feeling this, the educated 
woman must find a way to express it. She must arouse 
the community to an appreciation of the value of educa- 
tion; she must convince them of the dependence of the 
character—municipal, State, National, as well as individual 
—on the kind of education approved by public sentiment 
and secured to the children. How is her power to be felt 
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unless she unites with other women of like thought? If her 
courage equals her convictions, she does this, and an asso- 
ciation is formed, the purpose of which is to study the edu- 
cational methods prevailing in the community; to know 
under what conditions, mental, moral, and physical, the 
children are being educated, and to know through associa- 


tion the men and the women who are intrusted with the — 


education of the children. | 

A number of women in New York City, believing that 
the interest in the public schools justified an organization 
that weuld work with the teachers of highest character and 
ability to raise the standard of education in a cosmopoli- 
tan community, did organize last December. The name 
chosen was infelicitous, one that misrepresented its pur- 
pose; it was ‘‘ The Women’s Association for Improving the 
Public Scheols.” 

There is ene body of women in New York City who can 
tell “‘ What’s in a name?” | 

The name of the Association is to be changed at once to 
one that will represent its purpose. The body of women 
who formed this Association never wished to pose as critics, 
but rather as students, of a great problem. They love 
their city. They believe in securing education of the best 
kind to every child, whose future depends on the kind of 
education secured to it. 3 

The organization asks every educated woman of New 
York, who believes that the opportunities she has enjoyed 
place upon her corresponding obligations, to join the or- 
ganization at once, and by her presence and support to 
work in the one field which insures a reduction in crime 
and pauperism, and an increase in the happiness and pros- 
perity of the mass of the citizens of the great metropolis. 


A Necessary Adjustment 


The now established fact that the work of the year for edu- 
cation, philanthropy, and charity must largely be compressed 
into the months between October and May, means that 
those who have to do with these living elements of modern 
life have serious and complicated problems to face. The 
solving ef the question how twelve months’ school work is 
to be done in eight months is one that is taxing severely even 
the children of our primary departments. It is a concrete 
burden on students of the higher grades, and is the vex- 
ing question of teachers’ conferences. To philanthropic, 
evangelical, and charitable organizations the problem is 
not only the one of ‘“‘ How can this work be done in the 
working year of eight months?” but, “ How are we to com- 
mand our financial resources at the very beginning of the 
working year?” The great majority of the treasuries of 
organizations are, in October, empty, or so nearly empty 
that plans cannot be made with any degree of certainty. 
Many organizations borrow money to be paid from the 
dues or pledges payable in January. The disagreeable fact 
is being faced that the new divisions of time compel a 
change. The fiscal year must be made to conform to the 
working year. To do this there must be one year when 
the organizations are placed in the position of requiring 
two yearly payments. This is the only way in which those 
who have pledged themselves to the financial support of 
organizations can meet their pledges. 

It is certainly most unfair that the men and women who 
give their time and strength to the practical maintenance 
of any enterprise should be embarrassed because of lack of 
means, due to indifference or carelessness. It is still more 
unfair that they should feel the financial problem as a per- 
sonal one, and that a change of time in the payment of dues 
should appear to them like a violation of an agreement with 
the members. 

The officers are officers because the members chose them 
to act for them, to think for them. The members’ obliga- 
tions are as great as the officers’, but the former are not as 
generous as the latter. The members give money; the 
officers, money and time. Is it fair that the officers’ usefulness 
Should be limited because a proper adjustment is not made 
—one that will insure funds at the proper time? Should 
the work the members are pledged to support be embar- 
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rassed, handicapped, because this adjustment between time 
and money is not made? The only fair adjustment possible 
is to make the fiscal year correspond to the working year. 

The New York Kindergarten Association sends out this 
October a notice that is a model. It is at once a state- 
ment and a notification : : 


New York Kindergarten Association, 
reasurer’s Office. __ 
10 Wall Street, New York City. 


The annual dues ($3) for the year beginning July 1, 1895, are 
now payable. Fifteen kindergartens are managed by the Asso- 
ciation. It needs donations as well as dues. Will you kindly 
send in the inclosed stamped and addressed envelope a check 
to the order of the Association for your dues, and, if convenient, 
for any additional sum you may see fit to subscribe. 


Please reply promptly. 
Treasurer. 


The kindergartens of this Association close in July and 
open in September. The members of the Association are 
scattered July first, but have returned home, for the most 
part, by October first, when this notice is sent out. A notice 
sent in July would in most cases be lost, but every receiver 
of the above notice realizes that he is in arrears when it 
comes to him in October. 

There is one thing certain: there can be nothing but 
embarrassment for the organization, dependent on interest 
and good wil], which faces a year of opportunity and an 
empty treasury, or one so nearly empty as to compel the 
borrowing of money, the incurring of a debt to be met on 
the payment of an uncertain income, or the entering into 
engagements dependent on promises to pay. Membership 
fees must be paid at the beginning of the working year. not 
midway, not at the closing. The managers must know the 
amount they can command to meet the expenses. 

There should be in every organization where payments 
are made yearly a pro rata membership fee. This would 
insure income from new memberships for the whole year, and 
would make the yearly fees come due at onetime. There is 
another problem which observant projectors of new organ- 
izations will meet more wisely than has been done. The 
stationery expenses of organizations having small member- 
ship fees are out of all proportion to the amount of the fees. 
Future organizations will estimate the cost per capita for 
notices and add that to the membership fees, with the under- 
standing that so much of the fee is to be soapplied. How 
absurd to have a member imagine that he is giving, say, 
three dollars annually to a certain organization when he 
costs the organization one-fourth of that in stamps, station- 
ery, and postal cards! The fundamental trouble is that we 
put our names down to the support of objects which we only 
criticise, and compel the officers to feel that in the pay- 
ment of dues we are conferring a personal favor on them. 

Impersonality in some relations is the acme of success, 
but not in meeting the financial obligations we assume 
when we allow our names to be entered on a membership 
list that means the assumption of financial obligation. 


By Miriam B. Means 


It was early morning; the six o’clock factory-bell had 
harshly and imperatively clanged the hour ; the air was chill 
and penetrating. There was an unwonted stir in little 
Harbor Street; men, women, and children, with curious, 
expectant faces, hurried towards one spot, finishing their 
toilets as they ran. 

Leaning against the wall of a house, his wrists tightly 
clasped with handcuffs, his head thrown back to catch the 
air, stood a tall, muscular young fellow, guarded on either 
side by a policeman. His flannel shirt, in the struggle 
which was just ended, had been torn open, revealing a 
broad, finely developed chest, which rose and fell painfully 
as the man panted for breath. | 

‘* Mighty tough job, that,” said one officer to the other, 
in an undertone, as he wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. ‘I vow I thought once the fellow would be too much 
for both of us, after all.” 

‘‘ Fought like a gamecock, didn’t he?” replied the other, 
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with a short laugh. 
bracelets, Cap’n.” 

But a few feet from the prisoner stood his wife, a piteous 
little figure, her eyes large with terror, her face pallid with 
uncomprehending despair. How little she looked like the 
happy young bride of a year ago as she stood in the gray 
morning light, her hair twisted tightly from her face, her 
faded dress hanging loosely upon her, and her three-weeks- 
old baby almost dropping from her arms! 

“‘Oh, come, Mis’ Thomas,” said a fat, blowsy-looking 
woman ‘who had elbowed her way to the front, “you mustn’t 
take it like that. It’s because you ain’t used to it, you know. 
Why, I screamed so you’d ’a’ heard me a block off the first 
time Dan got took up, but, law! I don’t fret a bit when he 
gets a month at the Island now. I know he won’t be 
a-knockin’ me round for one spell, anyhow, and I declare 
to goodness it seems awful nice and quiet.” 

The woman’s words seemed not to reach the young wife’s 
ears; her eyes never for one instant wandered from her hus- 
band’s face; her own breath was labored, as if she were 
struggling for air with him. But the moments were pass- 
ing speedily by, the policemen were growing impatient, and 
one of the horses in the patrol-wagon pawed the ground 
uneasily. 

“‘Come, young man, hurry up,” said one of the police- 
men, in a not unkindly tone; ‘these good people here will 
be late to their work if you and I don’t start on our little 
ride together soon.’ 

The man leaned doggedly wack against the wall. ‘I 
won't go,” he said. ‘It’s all a big lie. I’m no more 
guilty,” and his voice almost broke as he spoke, ‘than my 
poor little young one there.”’ 

“Oh yes, you will go, too, my fine fellow,” said the officer, 
decidedly, ‘‘ and if you want a little assistance it’s at your 
service.” And the prisoner found himself lifted forcibly into 
the wagon. 

At that moment a heartbroken cry came from the poor 
wife. ‘‘Oh, Jem! Jem!” she wailed, and, pressing forward, 
caught hold of the wagon with her thin fingers. The cry 
seemed to pierce the fellow’s heart like a knife ; he looked 
desperately around on the crowd of upturned faces, if he 
might perhaps find some one to whose tender mercies he 
could commend his poor little forlorn, clinging wife. 
Suddenly his eye lighted on a pure young face touched 
with intensest pity, which shone out like a star amidst the 
coarse, heavy countenances with their curious stares. The 
sweet face was shaded by an oddly shaped black bonnet, 
and Jem recognized in the young girl a Salvation Army 
‘lass’ who had once spoken to him at an open-air meet- 
ing in London. 

He leaned eagerly over the wagon’s side, stooping as 
low as his manacled wrists would allow, and whispered 
hoarsely, ‘“‘ Oh, I say, will you look after her? She’s but 
a baby herself, my poor Jean.” 

* And that I will,” replied the girl, heartily, “‘ never you 
fear.” Then, turning, she took the baby from its mother’s 
drooping arms, and held it up for the man to kiss. Then 
she loosened the poor little quivering fingers which still 
clutched the wagon’s side and placed them in the broad, 
strong hand of the husband, who held them firmly until the 
wagon started and the hands were wrenched asunder. 


“‘T guess he isn’t used to wearing our 


The long summer days had come. Jem once more went 
whistling to his work, his Jean no longer cried her eyes 
out as she busied herself with her daily tasks, and the 
small baby flourished wonderfully in those close, heated 
tenement rooms. ‘“ Insufficient evidence ”’ was the ground of 
Jem’s release. The shadow which still rested upon his good 
name did not seem greatly to disturb the merry, happy-go- 
lucky fellow, and the standard of morals in Harbor Street 
was not such as to make a slight suspicion of that sort a 
matter worthy of much attention. The prison walls could 
not hold Jem: why trouble one’s self further ? 


Jem’s presence was to Jean like water to a drooping © 


flower. She was a silly little thing, more like a child than 


a woman, but she had a loving heart, and in it was en- 
shrined first her husband, then her child, and of late a 
niche had been found for her faithful friend, “the little 
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Captain.” The girl talked of the latter incessantly, and of 
how ‘‘ awful good” she had been to her, and she lovingly 
“rang the changes ”’ of this her favorite topic, until Jem 
would cry out: 

‘‘Oh, whist there, Jean, will you never have done about 
the ‘little Captain’? I won’t give her a civil word the 
next time she comes if you keep up such an everlasting 
palaver about her !” 

But he did, nevertheless, and, what was better, might be 
seen many an evening entering the Barracks, led by his 
triumphant little wife. A slight shamefacedness which he 
manifested at first soon disappeared ; his strong, manly 
voice joined with evident pleasure in the stirring hymns, 
and he listened responsively to the rousing words that 
were spoken. The rude, grotesque, almost irreverent 
forms of expression gave him no uneasiness; he liked 
things “brisk and lively,” though he was by no means 
insensible to pathos, and the big fellow’s hand was rubbed 
more than once across his eyes when the “little Captain ” 
spoke in her sweet voice of her ‘“‘ dear, dear Jesus, my King.”’ 

Gradually a change seemed to come over him ; the idea 
of being a soldier in the Lord’s army began to have a great 
fascination for him. That his conception of a Christian 
soldier was as yet somewhat crude and mundane did not 
alter the fact of his earnestness. Jean used to hear him 
singing in the morning one of his favorite hymns : 

Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 

I’m on the narrow way. 

With my Saviour’s blessed aid, 

In the war I’m not afraid, 

And I’ll fight till He shall call me shouting home. 


On one of the warmest nights of a very hot summer 
Jem turned to his wife with a “ Come, Jean, get your hat, 
and we'll take a bit of a walk; ’tis that suffocating I feel 
as though I couldn’t breathe. rn 

He went to the bed where his baby was lying—for nur- 
sery-maids were an unknown institution in Harbor Street, 
and the child generally went with them—took him up in 
his strong arms, and, with his wife, wandered out in 
search of a cooling breeze. They were returning home, 
somewhat refreshed, when they heard a noise behind them. 
Jem turned and looked back, and as he looked the color 
began to mount into his face. 

‘‘' Those rascally chaps are tormenting the ‘little Cap- 
tain,’”? he muttered. ‘Plague take them! Here, Jean, 
take the child and stay where you are till I come back,” 
and he dashed impetuously across the street. 

It was a forlorn little procession, to be sure. The bass- 
drum, which, even though silent, was rather impressive, 
had withdrawn ; most of the men had apparently dropped 
out of line ; only a few tired, rather anxious-looking women 
remained. The “little Captain ’” seemed to be bearing the 
brunt of the trouble, and even her trustful face wore a 
somewhat perturbed expression. 

Jem darted in between the women and their tormentors, 
his eyes all ablaze and his fists tightly clenched. 

“You low-lived scamps, you!” he said, his face dark 
with passion. ‘Go near those women at your peril !’” 

He struck out boldly among them, quite careless of 
the odds against him, his indignation and his rough sense 
of chivalry making him insensible to fear. His appear- 
ance brought deliverance to the poor frightened Salva- 
tionists ; but it was a bruised and bleeding champion that 
a few moments later crossed the street to the terrified 
little wife on the other side. Pat O’Shea’s whisky had 
given an unnatural strength to some of those arms. 

Jem, however, was not daunted by the vigorous handling 


he had received. He “quit work” for a few days, let his 


wife nurse and tend him to her heart’s content, and before 
the next week he was about again as blithe as ever and 
singing more lustily than before— 


And I'll fight till He shall call me shouting home. 


‘“‘ It’s a good soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ you are 
now, for sure, Jem,” said the admiring little wife, and Jem, 
in his heart of hearts, thought so too. But the true test- 
ing-time was yet before him. 


It came about in this wise. Not many days after, a 
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group of men tramped briskly up the street, their empty 
dinner-pails swinging in their hands, filling the air with 
the sounds of their rough banter and boisterous laughter. 
Jem, as usual, was in the forefront, and beside him walked 
George Adams, a quiet, rather thoughtful man, but one to 
whom Jem was greatly attached—“ one of my chums ; yes, 
sir, I tell you, and don’t you forget it,’’ as he would vehe- 
mently assert when George was lightly spoken of. 

‘‘ Oh, Bill! if you could only ’a’ seen our Jemmy; as he 
came a-flashin’ across the street as full o’ crackles and 
sparkles as one o’ the new electrics there.”’ 

Jcm stopped abruptly a remark he was making to George 
and listened. 

‘“‘’T was the ‘little Cap’n ’ he was afther, shure,” laughed 
saucy Mike Riley. ‘‘Jem’s a mon oO’ foine taste, and you’d 
better belave it. He knows a good artzcle when he sees it.”’ 

‘‘T heard one o’ them women say when she saw Jem 
a-scootin’ across the street, ‘God be thanked! surely He 
shall give his angels charge over them to keep them in all 
their ways.’ Pretty good, that, wasn’t it?’—this from 
Matt Allen, who owed Jem a slight grudge. 

‘* Ha, ha!’ chimed in another ; ‘“‘ rather a red-faced angel, 
‘pon my word! I say, Jem, my map, give us a feel o’ your 
shoulders. I want to see where the wings are a-sproutin’ !” 

Jem’s wrath had been growing at every word spoken, 
and now, with a jerk, he shook off George’s restraining 
hand and wheeled round upon his companions. 

“If you fellers don’t shut up quicker than lightning 


there’ll be a funeral round here, as sure as my name’s. 


James Thomas.” Jem’s voice was thick with suppressed 
anger. Some of the men looked a little uneasy,.but the 
irrepressible Mike couldn’t resist his desire for a parting 
shot. 7 

‘‘Oh, be aisy, Jemmy, be aisy, my lad; if yer go to 
smashin’ any o’ our heads now, ye’!l not be allowed to sing 
any more dhuetts wi’ the ‘little Cap’n’ up to the meetin.”’ 

George flung his thin arms desperately around his 
friend’s shoulder, though he felt the hopelessness of his 
endeavor to restrain him, and Mike and the others waited 
a little anxiously for the storm to burst. eee 

Why this ull? Surely George’s weak arms could not 
hold the young giant. No, he was in a stronger grasp 
than that of anymere human arms. The bandsof a lately 
awakened love and gratitude pinioned his hands to his side. 
Just above where the men were standing a lame sewing-girl 
was sitting at the window, singing as she sewed. It was 
one of their “‘ Army” songs; more than once had Jem 
heard the “ little Captain ” sing it at the barracks, and the 
tears had rolled down his cheeks and fallen on his baby’s 
face as he slept in his father’s arms : 


My Jesus, Lord, J love thee, for all thou hast done for me. 
How you bled and suffered away on Calvary tree, 

And left your home in glory to die that I might live : 

To redeem the lost and dying you did your own life give. 


_ Jem struggled against his better self for a time. If 
only that girl would stop singing, he would “ pitchin ;”” but 
no, she had begun the verse again. The men stood sur- 
prised and dazed. Things were growing rather awkward. 
There was silence for a moment or two; then his hands 
gradually unclenched themselves. He slowly turned, as if 
impelled by some unseen force, and walked uncertainly 
homeward. 

It was after ten that evening ; Jem sat alone on his door- 
step trying to think matters out; somehow he could not get 
‘the hang of it all,” as he said to himself. Suddenly he 
started, for some one touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Jem, is this you?” The voice was Matt Allen’s. 

“Well, yes, I reckon ’tis, near as I can calculate,” was 
‘the reply. | 

‘“‘T say, Jem, what ailed you this afternoon? I can’t get 
over it nohow. Whatever made such a firebrand as you 
cool down like that ?”’ 

[—don’t—know,” said Jem, slowly. 

‘* Well, it’s mighty cur’us,” said Matt. ‘It sorter breaks 
me all up. Id give half a week’s pay, Jem, to know what 
Struck you.” 

Jem raised his eyes to the star-lighted heavens: how 
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could he explain it to himself or his companion? He spoke 
with a strange hesitation, and as though half-unconscious of 
Matt’s presence. 

‘‘T wonder whatever possessed the girl to sing that? I 


guess twas along o’ thinkin’ o’ Him that held my arms down:; 


I couldn’t move ’em no more than if the bracelets were on 
"em. When’—he was searching round in his mind for 
something—*“ when folks reviled Him, He didn’t revile 
back, you know.” 

‘‘ And you such a firebrand, Jem,” Matt repeated again, 
mechanically ; ‘it’s awful cur’us. Well, I guess I’ll be going. 
Only, I say—I reckon I’d like to hear more about zm 


sometime.”’ 
Animal Pi 


By Helena Leeming Jelliffe 


It was late in the season, and the summer gayety was over ; 
the evenings were too cool for piazza parties, and the least 
suspicion of ennui had crept into the cottage party as its 
members tried to pass the evenings with magazines and 
books. 

There was to be a little gathering on Saturday night, as 
usua]. ‘* Would music and cards be enough ?” the hostess 
asked. There was a fertile mind at the lunch-table that 
pondered the question, and begged leave to contribute a 
few moments’ entertainment. It was noticed that the mind 
was unusually absent that afternoon, and that its owner 
betook himself privately to the stationer who supplied the 
villagers with their polite note-paper, their toys, and their 
confections; also that the hour before dinner was spent in 
sharpening pencils and scribbling. 

The outcome of the abstraction appeared later in the 
evening, when a sheet of paper was given to each guest 


bearing a list of words half English, half Fiji, as follows: 


Peesh Torte Parti 
Duggop Rugaja Kacopec 
Roast slab Aimcosh Somsoup 
Leap then Grabed Unnepig 
Firfage Retirer Ricecoldo 


This list, so the explanation ran, was a collection of 
animals as varied as those let down in the sheet in the 
vision—“ four-footed beasts of the earth, wild beasts, creep- 
ing things, and fowls of the air; and the penetrating 
mind could see that the letters of each word, if transposed, 
would spell correctly the name of some one of the progeny 
of Eden, either clean or unclean. 

Moreover, it was announced that just fifteen minutes 
would be allowed to correctly designate each of the fifteen 
animals by the common or garden name” that Adam gave 
it, and that a beautiful prize would fall to the lot of the 
person who showed the most comprehensive knowledge of 
his Animated Nature by writing the perverted names of 
these animals correctly. | 

There was a silent survey of the task, then frantic mar- 
ginal scribbling, interrupted by occasional triumphant writ- 
ing of some word, and terminated by a chorus of protesta- 
tions when “time” was called. No one had transposed 
more than thirteen, for the crocodile and the chamois had 
proved too much for the combined brains of the company. 
Few, in fact, had managed more than half a dozen. The 
prize was a small Noah’s ark, complete even to the spotted 
giraffe, and Mrs. Shem, Ham, and Japheth in clear red 
and yellow and blue paint; and the booby prize, which fell 
to the lot of a benevolent old lady who had successfully 
transposed peesh into sheep, was a dear little woolly lamb 
on wheels that refused to go around. 


Answers to Nation and Flower Puzzle 


(In The Outlook for October 12) 


1. China—Tea. 2. Egypt—Lotus. 3. India—Poppy. 4. Spain— 
Orange. 5. Greece—Olive. 6. England—Rose. 7. Peru—Sunflower. 


8. Persia—Tulip. 9. Wales—Leek. 10. Germany—Bluet. 11. Ire- 


land—Clover. 12. Italy—Margarite. 13. Scotland—Thistle. 14. 
France—Lily. 15. Japan—Cherry. 
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For the Little People 


A Boy’s Resolution 


This school year I mean to be better! 
Te bind myself dow? with a fetter, 
I'll write out a plan 
As strong as I can, 
Because I am such a forgetter. 


Resolved :—but I’m sleepy this minute. 
There’s so much, when once you begin it! 
Resolved :—With my might 
to do right! 
That’s enough! for the whole thing is in it. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


& 
A Second Jonah 
By Katharine Newbold Birdsall 


“That was a jolly good story you told us 
about the tiger-hunt last time you were here, 
Uncle Tom,” said his namesake. 

“Was it ?” said Uncle Tom, pulling the oars 
out of the water and leaning on them refiect- 
ively. 

“Yes,” Tommy went on; “and if you should 
happen to be in the mood for it to-day, I think 
Jessie would like to hear another.” This was 
a favorite ruse of Tommy’s. He knew his 
uncle had a very soft place in his heart for 
that particular niece, and he had an idea that 
the mention of Jessie’s name might accelerate 
a story. 

“ Well,” said Uncle Tom, “I’m not particu- 
larly fond of tiger stories myself, though I’ve 
had some exciting experiences with the beasts. 
But, talking about tigers—did you ever hear of 
the narrow escape I had from a crocodile in 
Burmah ?” 

“Crocodile?” gasped Tommy, gazing in a 
bewildered way at his uncle. ‘“ You’d better 
let me take the oars, Uncle Tom, ’cause it’s 
very hard to attend to two things at once, and 
if you’re telling a story it’s all you can do.” 

Uncle Tom made no objection to this, and 
when he was seated in the stern with Jessie, 
he rubbed his hands together and commenced. 

“Some years ago I was considerably young- 
er than Iam now. In fact, I was only a lad 
of twenty when I went down to Burmah with 
some friends to hunt. I was very inexperi- 
enced, never having handled anvthing but a 
popgun and firecrackers. When I was a little 
boy, you know, I spent ail my time in the city, 
and although we made a great deal of noise 
on the Fourth of July, it was generally done 
with firecrackers and lungs. And what a 
Fourth of July that was!” 

“Yes, Uncle Tom, but what about the 
crocodile?” remarked Tommy as his uncle 
paused. 

“Crocodile!” cried his uncle, indignantly. 
“Who mentioned a crocodile ?” 

“You did,” said Jessie; “and we’d much 
rather hear about a crocodile than the Fourth 
of July.” 

‘“ Nobody wants to talk about the Fourth of 
July in August,” said Uncle Ton, in a grieved 
voice. “But if you must have a crocodile, 
here it is.” Which assertion made Jessie 
jump so that she nearly capsized the boat. 
When her equanimity had been restored, Uncle 
Tom resumed : 

“It seems to me that you are remarkably 
restless youngsters,” he said. ‘“ Well, to pitch 
right into the story, we had camped out in the 
jungle, and the other men of the party had 
great luck in capturing all sorts of wild ani- 
mals. One day I wandered away from the 
bungalow, which is what they call a camp out 
there, and after walking for some distance 
through the beautiful woods, I came in sight 
of a pretty sheet of water—somewhat resem- 
bling this lake. I had never thought to bring 
a gun ora pistol, or even a knife, but I carried 
my heavy oak stick—the very same one, by 
the way, that helps me to walk nowadays. I[ 
was a little tired by that time, and sat down on 
the bank to rest, throwing my stick beside me. 
As you have probably heard, that climate is 
the best in the world for sleep, and a couple of 
minutes could not have passed before I was 


lost in slumber. The last thing I can remem- 
ber before I drowsed off was the song of a 
magnificent bird of paradise which was perched 
on a hickory-tree near by, and the buzzing of 
the Jersey mosquitoes overhead. You may 
think it rather a rash thing for me to fall 
asleep in a Burmah jungle, but you know I am 
of a very trustful nature, and it never occurred 
to me that anything might harm me. | 

“I don’t know how long I had been asleep 
when I was awakened byasnorting noise. As 
I opened my eyes I noticed that the lake had 
disappeared, and that the view had changed 
entirely. I cannot exactly explain what I 
thought I saw, but at the time, when I was 
only half awake, it seemed like ridges of red- 
dish hills in front of me, and at the sides of 
these, snow-capped mountains. Then I glanced 
behind me, and saw that the noise had been 
made by a tiger who was regarding me with a 
hungry look in his eyes. Then I turned to 
the front again and saw, much to my surprise, 
that the change in the view was due to the 
fact that a large crocodile, with his mouth 
wide open, was directly in front of me. It 
was the inside of his mouth that I had seen as 
I awoke, and his teeth were the snow-capped 
hills. Well, of course I was in a quandary. 
There I was, between these two creatures, each 
of which was ready to make a meal of me. 
What to do I didn’t know. But it wasn’t left 
for me to decide. That tiger must have been 
awfully hungry, for, as I glanced over my 


shoulder again, he roared and crouched for a 


spring. This frightened me dreadfully. Tigers 
are like mosquitoes—you don’t mind them if 
they'll only quit their singing. All this time 
the crocodile had been smiling, and as he saw 
the tiger’s position his smile widened. Then 
the tiger roared again, and just as he started to 
spring I grabbed my stick and leaped to one 
side. But, alas! the crocodile was too nimble 
for me. His mouth was there before I was, 
and I landed in it instead of on the ground. 
It did not hurt much, for I cleared his teeth 
and fell upon his fat tongue, but I lost my 
stick in the jump, and it proved lucky for me 
that I did. The stick had caught in the croco- 
dile’s teeth and wedged his mouth wide open ! 
When I recovered my presence of mind, I 
turned around to look for the tiger; he 
sat moodily on his haunches, and, from the 


force of his words to the crocodile, I judge 


that he told him his opinion of such under- 
hand work, However, he hadn't the nerve to 
follow me in, and I was safe for a time—un- 
less the stick should become loosened from 
the crocodile’s teeth. 

“It must have been a couple of hours that 
I lay quiet on the crocodile’s tongue, and then 
he became thirsty and started for the lake. 
The tiger was disgusted at being defeated, and 
started for home. Once in the water I knew 
I was safe, for I could swim like a heron; the 
trouble was that I valued my walking-stick 
and didn’t want to lose it. But I was calm by 
that time, and just before we plunged into the 
water I tied one end of the rope to the stick, 
and held the other end. When we plunged 
in, I swam serenely out of the crocodile’s 
mouth and wentashore. It wasn’t long before 
he followed, for he found it unpleasant to 
swim with his mouth open. I tied the rope 
to the trunk of a tree, and then climbed the 
tree to await developments. After an hour 
or so the crocodile got thirsty again and 
started for the water. He didn’t go far, 
for the rope held him. Then the tug of war 
began; crocodiles are as stubborn as mules, 
you know, and he was bound he’d have his 
own way. I really thought that either the 
rope or the tree would break and leave me in 
the lurch: but, after a great deal of pulling 
and tugging—snap! one of the crocodile’s 
teeth broke, loosing the stick, and allowing 
him to close his mouth. He dashed away to 
the water in a mad rage, and 1 jumped down 
from the tree, grabbed my stick and the piece 
of tooth, and made for the bungalow like 


lightning. I can tell you, a narrow escape 


like that is enough to turn one’s hair white.” 


é 


“ Did you get to camp safe?” asked Jessie. 

“Very; doesn’titlookso? Come, Tommy, 
pull in shore. I hear the dinner-bell, and I’m 
as hungry as a—crocodile.” 

“Have you got the tooth now, Uncle?” 
asked Jessie. 

“Yes, it’s in my pocket—here it is,” and 
Uncle Tom handed out something that looked 
remarkably like ivory, as he sprang from the 
boat and strolled toward the house, leaving 
the others to follow. 

“It seems to me,” said Tommy, “that this 
tooth resembles that ivory paper-cutter I 
broke the other day.” ~ 

“ Yes, it does,” said Jessie. ‘ Did you know 
hickory-trees grew in India, Harry? Just 
think what an enormous mouth the crocodile 
must have had to have been wedged open by 
Uncle Tom’s cane!” 3 

“That’s so,” Harry chimed in. “And I 
never knew before that birds of paradise could 
sing or storks swim. One learns a great deal 
from Uncle Tom’s stories. Say, Tommy, | 
where do you suppose Uncle got that rope that 
he tied to his cane?” 


Two Cages 


The man was carrying a cage in each hand. 
They were handsome canary-bird cages. In 
one were two canaries—golden, happy cana- 
ries. They chirped as gayly going along 
the street as if they hung in a sunny win- 
dow with plants. In the other cage were 
two beautiful striped kittens—the most mis- 
erable, unhappy-looking kittens I ever saw. 
They huddled together in the bottom of 
the cage, ‘and their expression seemed to 
say, plainly, “Did you ever see anything so 
ridiculous as two kittens shut up in a canary- 
bird’s cage?” or, “* Do you suppose they feared 
some other animal would attempt to get at 
us, and that it was to protect us that we were 
shut up in acage?” Whatever the reason for 
putting them in a cage, they were the most 
unhappy kittens I ever saw. They were too 
unhappy even to cry. @ 


A Valuable Discovery 


An Austrian engineer has found that the 
bark of trees makes a perfect filter for the 
removal of salt from sea-water. Sailors will 
appreciate this discovery. On shipboard the 
question of drinking-water is most important. 
The experiments with bark filters have been 
going on for some time, and now the discovery 
is made public. The water is sucked from the 
ocean by a pump into a reservoir, where it is 
subjected to atmospheric pressure, which forces 
it through the natural filter of the bark of a 
tree. The filtered water first appears in small 
drops and then in streams. It is good for 
cooking as well as drinking. 


Alabaster 


Alabaster is a useful mineral. It is mined 
for as coal and other minerals are mined for.. 
It is found embedded in limestone rock in 
Italy, and is of five varieties. The men work 
with a T-shaped pick. The most skillful 
miner is the one who is able to remove the 
largest pieces of alabaster without breaking. 
When the limestone indicates the presence of 
very large lumps of the alabaster, gunpowder 
is used to blast the rock and free the alabaster. 
But sometimes the miners work days without 
finding any alabaster. 


One Mother 


‘Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky ; 


Hundreds of shells on the shore together ; 


‘Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 


Hundreds of bees in sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn ; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover ; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 7 
But only one mother the wide world over 

—Exchange. 
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The University and the Present Age’ 
_A Sermon by the Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 


Plummer Professor of Christian Morals 


And the Pharisees and Sadducees came, and tempting him asked him to show 
them a sign from heaven. But he answered and said unto them, When it is 
evening, ye say, It will be fair weather: for the heaven is red. And inthe morn- 
ing, It will be foul weather to-day: torthe heaven is red and lowring. Ye know 
how to discern the face of the heaven, but ye cannot discern the signs of the 
times.— Matthew xvi., 1-3. : 


It must have been very surprising to the Pharisees to be 
told that they could not discern the signs of their times, 
for they were precisely the people who had most carefully 
adjusted themselves to the time in which they lived. It 
was a time of traditional religion, and they were the tradi- 
tionalists ; it was a time of formalism, and they were the form- 
alists; and now into the middle of their comfortable con- 
formity comes the defiant agitator, announcing that they 
do not discern the real signs of the time. They saw the 
superficial traits of the time, as they saw the signs of to- 
morrow’s weather in the evening sky; but he was interpret- 
ing the interior life of the age, as one who foretells a storm 
of which the sky gives as yet no sign. ‘They were time- 
servers, and he was a time-discerner. How preposterous 
all this must have seemed to them as Jesus went his way 
to disaster and death, and they were left still in command 
of the Church and of the State! How manifest it was that 
they understood their time and that he had misread its 
signs! And yet, looking back on that conflict of spiritual 
with formal religion, we see the signs of the times all point- 
‘Ing directly to the ministry of Jesus Christ. The world 
was ready for him—weary of its formalism and hungry for 
his bread of life. Books have been written in our day to 
depreciate the originative quality of the work of Jesus 
Christ, because the times themselves demanded just such a 
teacher. The fullness of time, we say, was come. With 
what wonderful self-control Jesus waited until his time 
was ready, the time when the age and the person should 
meet, the age with its desire and the person with his 
message ! 
and the Pharisees who thought they understood their age 
shrink away behind it into insignificance, and Jesus re- 
mains the interpreter and discerner of the deeper signs of 
his time. | 

There is something of this same story to tell, with a less 
profound and dramatic contrast, in any age in which it is 
one’s lot to live. There is always a superficial aspect of 
the time, with its own signs of folly and formalism, of 
trivial interests and feeble philosophy, like the froth and 
scum and eddies on the surface of a stream; and then, 
beneath all this, there is in every age a deeper movement 
of interior life, like the still, strong sweep of the river be- 
neath its whirling eddies—the tendencies and lessons, the 
experiences and regrets, through which God is guiding the 
age to its ultimate issues, as the river-banks direct the 
stream to the waiting sea. And so in every age there are 
time-servers and time-discerners. First, there are those 
who think they understand their time because they see the 
scum on it. They watch the eddies and infer the current 
of the stream. They read the time as they read the 
weather from day to day, as though there were no greater 
movements of the seasons and the moon. They live their 
easy Pharisaic life and watch the spiritual ideals of the 
time go to their cross. And then in every age there are 
the discerners, the people who dare to have faith in their 
times, the disclosers even to an age which does not believe 
in itself of its own inner capabilities and needs. How im- 
practicable and untimely their message seems to the 
Pharisees! How absurd is this confidence in spiritual re- 
sponsiveness in the midst of an obviously unspiritual age! 
And yet, this is progress, this is history, this is religion, 
this is the renewal from age to age of the method of Jesus 
Christ. It was not a method of invasion, as though he 
were introducing spiritual life into a foreign and hostile 
world ; it was a method of discernment, the reading of signs 
in his time beneath its obvious traits, which made him per- 
fectly sure that the heart of the world would respond at 
_ last to his spiritual message, and that the time which looked 


1Preached in the Chapel of Harvard University, at the Introductory Service 


of the College Year, September 29, 1895 
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so empty was the moment when the fullness of time had 
come. 

I suppose there is absolutely no question which bears so 
directly on a man’s career as this question of the real and 
substantial signs of the times in which he lives. Many a 
man fails in his desire, not because he has no truth to offer, 
but because it is untimely truth. Sometimes it is belated 
truth, ineffective because outgrown. Sometimes it is prema- 
ture truth, powerless because unverified. For any positive 
effect on the time, the man and the time have to meet—the 
time charged with its special need, and the man touching 
that need with the spark of personality and kindling it into 
aflame. Each new life, then, as it ventures out into the 
world of its own age, asks afresh: ‘‘ What are the signs of 
my own times? What are the things about me that look 
as if they were going to stay? How shall I distinguish 
the evanescent and insignificant signs of the time from 
those which reveal its inner life ? Whither flows the stream 
on which I desire to embark, and whither whirl the eddies 
which may detain my course ?” And in our own time, as in 
all ages, the two kinds of signs stand over against each 
other—the signs which satisfied the Pharisees, and the 
signs which inspired the Christ; the shallow judgment 
which interprets the surface of the times, and the faith 
which reads its heart; the way of easy conformity, and the 
way of creative and illumined power. Let us look at this 
distinction as we stand thus at the beginning of our college 
year. Here is our own time, with all its special traits and 
needs, its new problems and new lines of progress. From 
many points of view the period just before us is likely to 
be the most interesting period in the history of the world, 
and the man who shall have the privilege of living through 
the next twenty-five years will probably see such transfor- 
mations in political methods, in national relations, in 
industrial principles, and in theological systems, as the civil- 
ized world has never witnessed before. In the presence 
of such a time, with its extraordinary possibilities, stands 
to-day the young man with all the privileges that invite 
him here; and to-night he enters into this place of serious 
thought and sets himself to think of the signs of the times. 
How shall the university contribute to the deeper move- 
ment of the age? What are the eddies into which the 
academic life is most likely to get ensnared? How is it 
that the Pharisee, with his self-contented superficiality, 
threatens us here, and how is it that the spirit of Jesus 
Christ may interpret to us the real signs of the present 
time? 

First of all, then, among these deeper aspects of the 
age we must name its demand for the idealist. On the 
surface of things the very opposite of this demand is seen. 
It looks like an age of materialism, of commercialism, of 
realism. Scientific habits have strengthened confidence 
in material forces; business life summons to material 
accumulation ; social habits multiply material luxury ; lit- 
erature yields to material motives. How inadequate seem 
the stern standards of earlier books, or art, or social life! 
What is honored to-day except success? Why should one 
come to college except to get ahead in the world? How 
shall the young man adjust himself to the signs of the pres- 
ent time, unless he gives himself to accumulation and en- 
joyment, to the literature of the senses and the philosophy 
of the flesh? O foolish generation, answers the Master, 
ye can discern the face of the heavens, but ye cannot dis- 
cern the signs of the times. Ye can understand the super- 
ficial incidents of the passing day, but ye have no concep- 
tion of those things which the heart of the age desires. 
If there is anything manifested by the interior life of the 
present age, it is its sense of the inadequacy of this ma- 
terialism as a law of life and its hunger for a new revival 
of idealism. A young man who fancies that modern phi- 
losophy has found its permanent resting-place in the ma- 
terialism of the last generation is simply unfamiliar with 
the new idealism which is commanding the loyalty of phi- 
losophy to-day. . A young man who sees in the literature 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil the satisfying prod- 
uct of the present age, has simply not perceived where 
the great opportunity of literature at this moment lies. A 
young man who supposes that the Christian religion in our 
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times has spent its force, and that it lingers as a mere 
historical survival among the sentimentalists of to-day, is 
simply unobservant of the fact that the Christian religion is 
just coming to be understood in its depth and breadth and 
simplicity, and is just beginning to inspire practical and 
comprehensive purposes of redemption such as the history 
of Christianity has rarely seen before. How we are wait- 
ing in our day for the revival of idealism, in drama and 
romance, in literature and life! How stifling is the 
atmosphere through which sweeps no suggestion of the 
great or good! Politics, however debased, respond even 
to-day to the call of the idealist, and reforms which have 
seemed impossible become practical under his touch. Art 
languishes in grotesqueness and exaggeration until it is 
breathed on by the sense of the Infinite, and then, even in 
our own time, power, vision, character, give some signs of 
their return. Wealth is to justify itself, if it can be justi- 
fied at all, by its dedication to ideal ends. Great, rich, 
grasping America has had a fullness of material prosperity 
wholly unprecedented in the history of the human race, 
but never was there a people less satiated, more eager for 
still unpossessed riches of refinement, education, imagina- 
tion, religion; never such a founding of colleges and phi- 
lanthropies, never such a thirst for self-culture, never such 
meetings for self-consecration, and such scouring of the 
world for new philosophies and new religions. The in- 
terior state of mind of the American people to-day is one 
of expectation and desire, responsive to every prophecy of 
ideal truth. Beneath the worldliness and frivolity and 
notoriety-hunting of the time there is beginning to stir, like 
a great quiet tide beneath the restless waves, a new move- 
ment of philanthropy, education, and religion; and it is 
not impossible that when the signs of the present age are 
summed up by some philosophic historian of the future, it 
may be described as a time, not of the boisterous material- 
ism which is now conspicuous, but of the first meaings 
of a great revival of idealism. 


Now, this sign of the times is a sign meant for the col- | 


lege man. A university like this is a home of idealism. 
This place was founded by men who believed that life was 
more than meat and raiment. We stand for the Christian 
doctrine that a man lives not by bread alone, but by the 
words that proceed out of the mouth of God. The aim of 
a university is not primarily acquisition, it is discern- 
ment. A university, like the world about it, has its back 
eddies of materialism, its loose talk of the selfish ends of 
life, its Pharisaic superficiality. But any young man who 
comes among us here is a fool if he is caught in one of these 
eddies of academic life. He should discern—and thank 
God for the discovery—that the main stream of university 
life moves to ideal pursuits and spiritual ends. Let him 
give himself, then, to the main movement, to the studies 
which enlarge, to the teachers who inspire, to the leader- 

ship which strengthens his ideals, to the religion which he 
will find not noisy, but deep and pure. Nothing could be 
more contrary to the spirit of the time than for a young 
man to imagine that one is wiser to-day who abandons his 
ideals and settles into the prudence of the world. If he 
desires to have any creative part in that future America 
which stands before us with its portentous problems of 
democracy and property, of public morals and religious 
progress, let him view these issues of the time in the light 
of permanent principles of faith. The idealist to-day 
may have his experience of scorn and disappointment, as 
did the master idealist of history, and the Pharisees may 
have their little day of leadership, but the heart of this 
nation is ready to turn to the man of faith. ‘ Where there 
is no vision,” says the prophet, ‘the people perish.” It is 
true of our own land to-day. And who are our natural 
idealists ? Your young men, answers another prophet ; they 
see your visions, while many an old man’s worldly wisdom 
passes away like a morning dream. 

There is a second demand of the times which grows 
out of the first, and which makes its appeal to educated 
men. It is the demand for the optimist. On the surface 
of the age there is indeed more than enough to encourage 
the philosophy of despair. We look about us at politics 
degraded and business corrupted and literature enfeebled, 
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at domestic unity threatened and religious sanctions 
abandoned, and the pessimist’s wail of the degeneracy of 
the time seems to get a new right to be heard. America 
seems no place for scholars and gentlemen, and academic 
refinement hides itself in despondency or utters itself in 
disgust. But in reality this is no real discernment of the 
signs of the times. The fact is that many of these signs of 
social upheaval are signs, not of social decadence, but of 
social health, like the boisterous vitality of a rude and 
healthy boy. What are these agitations of industry but 
evidence of the amazing advance in power and resources 
of the hand-working class? What are these new problems 
of philanthropy but testimony to its increase in wisdom 
and discretion? What do these faults of literature mean 
but a new striving for sincerity, and these perplexities of . 
theology but a more candid scholarship? A man who is 
beginning his life to-day is entering into a quite unprece- 
dented world of duty and happiness, of education and © 
responsibility, and he must be patient with much crudity 
of immediate result; but the coincidence of such a time 
with his own life ought to make any healthy-minded young 
man glad that his life is beginning now. And so the young 
man who reads the signs of his times to-day is an optimist, 
not with the easy optimism which ignores the graver aspects 
of life, but with the rational hope which has discerned 
good at the heart of things, the struggle for existence 
molding the higher type, and the method of evolution giv- 
ing new force to the spiritual life of man. And here again | 
is a sign of the times for the university to see. What a 
strange fact it seems that in this academic life of privilege 
and ease there sometimes grows, as in a hothouse, the 
exotic plant of cynicism and contempt! Yet it is not in 
reality an unnatural growth. It is simply a witness of in- 
experience trying to interpret experience. The world of 
seriousness and tragedy makes its first approach to many 
a man in his university life. It comes to him in unreal 
and imaginary ways, through literature and art, through 
imagination and reflection, and the world so pictured seems 
to him too bad to be borne. It is like the coming of a 
strong, fresh wind which sweeps a gusty whirl before it, as 
though it were a storm that was coming, when it is only 
the first rush of a stimulating breeze. This is no real dis- 
cerning of the signs of the time. It is simply the shrink- 
ing away from them into a feeble dilettanteism and a cynical 
despair. Iturntothespirit of Jesus and I see that the same 
circumstances, which to many eyes looked hopelessly barren, 
gave to him the ground for a lofty and tranquil optimism. It 


was a part of his faith in God to be full of hope for man, 
. and without that comprehensive hope he would have been 


no Saviour of mankind. It is thesameto-day. The chief 
reason for the ineffectiveness of many educated men in the 
modern world is intellectual cowardice in the presence of 
the imperfection of life; and the world is waiting to-day 
for men who, with all their equipment of culture, maintain 
a robust and genuine hope. The Samaritan plain, by the 
well of Jacob, lay hot and dry one day before Jesus and 
his friends. The seed had just been planted, and it gave 
as yet no signs of life. But the Mastér read in the hidden 
signs of his own time the certainty of the future. Before 
his mighty hope the sterile fields already waved their tas- 
sels of ripened grain. Lift up your eyes, cries the pro- 
phetic optimist to his undiscerning and unwelcoming age 
—lift up your eyes and look at the fields, for they are 
white already to my harvest ! 

I must still delay on one other aspect of the signs of 
the time, because it is evidently the most conspicuous and 
characteristic of all. It is, of course, the new sense of 
social responsibility. Here, as we all know, is the central 
sign of the times: the recognition of social service as the 
test of life. On the surface of the age there is still a 
scrambling individualism, and much of what calls itself in 
our days socialism is but disguised self-seeking and ambi- 
tion, the unsuccessful despoiling the prosperous, and the 
“outs” trying to get in. Many a Pharisee, looking at 
these indications of the age, would give as his advice to a 
young man to-day simply the counsel that he must win in 
the scramble and enjoy the spoils. But beneath all this 
self-seeking of the time there is heard by this age as never 
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before the call to social service, to that moral socialism 
which dares to dream of a better world, and tries even in 
the crudest ways to create it. Not to the churches only— 
indeed, not to the churches most conspicuously—but to 
employers and economists, to philosophers and politicians, 
to busy men and generous women, there has come a new 
appreciation of the Christian Gospel: ‘‘ No man liveth to 
himself “‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens;” “ Ye are 
members one of another ;” “For their sakes I sanctify 
myself.’’ To this moral socialism in its many expressions 
the whole movement of serious life and thought to-day is 
hastening with surprising speed: and no young man has 
any discernment of the times who does not recognize this 
sign. Never before was it so plain that the religion of 
Jesus Christ is not a plan of personal safety in the midst 
of a general wreck, but a call to save the whole great ship- 
load of humanity and bring it safe to port. And mean- 
time what is the chief sin of the academic life? It is not 
any positive vice or conscious wrong-doing. It is simply 
its selfishness, its social irresponsibility. Most young men 
have been trained ia boyhod to think only of themselves, 
and when in their isolated consciousness they find no sin, 
they hold themselves—and their parents commonly hold 
them-—-blameless ; and many a scholar of riper years, 
absorbed in his researches and acquisitions, is almost 
unaware that the scholar may be as selfish as the miser, 
and that with the scholar’s social privilege comes also the 
scholar’s social duty. And so it sometimes happens that 
the great movements of the world’s larger life come beat- 
ing up against the walls of the college like a wave against 
the shore, and are driven back by the impenetrable hard- 
ness, and go surging by into other channels more open to 
their sweep, and the academic life feels last of all the 
rising tide of the signs of the times. Thank God, all this 
becomes less true as the years go by! Beneath the selfish 
and irresponsible life which tempts us here our young men 
are perceiving more and more these signs of the time, and 
the tide of its -pirit is bearing them out into forms of social 
service which would have seemed to the college man of a 
generation ago amazing, if not vulgar. What does it mean 
that the last and best conception of philanthropy, the 
simple method of residence among the poor, and the conse 
quent contagion of the cultivated life, is a university idea, 
originated by university men, and spreading through the 
cities of Great Britain and America under the name of 
University Settlements? It means that the signs of the 
times are discerned at last by the academic world, and the 
_ selfishness of the scholar is being cast out by the spirit of 
the age. The very joy of education in our day to any open- 
minded man is the added power it gives to be of use 
among the needs of the modern world, and to this joy the 
a welcomes its newcomers as they crowd her gates 
to-day. 

Here, then, are these three signs of the times as they 
affect us here—the idealism which lies so deep within 
American life, the optimism which beholds the better 
future, and the social service through which that future is 
to be made. It is easy enough to see how the lack of 
these traits blights many an educated life and leaves many 
a man who ought to be a leader of his time as impote 1t 
as the Pharisees in the days of Jesus, unable to discern 
the real signs of the age. But it is not so easy, on the 
other hand, to tell you what might happen if this discern- 
ment of the times could prevail among us here and could 
become the practical creed of young and old. In‘such a 
golden age—which might be this very year—I see a young 
man enter one day into this university life with the inter- 
ests and ambitions of a boy. His philosophy of life has 
_thus far been one of material success; his view of the 
world is timid; his absorbing interest is devoted to him- 
self. And then I see the spirit of a great place of learning 
take control of this young life. I see it avoiding the eddies 
and quicksands of the university and borne along in the 
Stream of its central current. First, I see the force of an 
intellectual ideal take hold of this young man. He finds 
something he wants to know, and his study broadens 
before him to infinite and idealends. He begins to under- 
stand those great words: “Ye shall know the truth, and 
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the truth shall make you free.” He enters into the free- 
dom of the scholar, and the tastes and tendencies which 
had possessed his youth simply let go their hold upon his 
mind. He is no longer a school-boy condemned to a task ; 
he is one of that great company who are to make known 
to a commercial age its own interior andidealends. Then, 
as this new loyalty to an ideal begins to possess the youth, 
there comes with it a new confidence and hope. About 
him there are the indolent, dilettante, critical minds, caught 
in the eddy of academic pessimism, despairing of a world 
which they have not learned to know, sitting on the bank of 
life like shivering boys who cannot trust themselves to swim. 
All this self-conscious feebleness drops away from the 
young man who has found an ideal to which to give his 
life. With his faith comes his hope. He is delivered 
from frivolous contemptuousness and youthful cynicism. 
‘‘ Blessed is the man,” says the Psalmist, ‘‘ who sitteth 
not in the seat of the scornful.” It is the blessing that 
comes to the healthy-minded, teachable life. He does not 
sit with the contemptuous; he rises up to serve with 
the hopeful. He believes in his own times; not with the 
foolish optimism of a boy, but with that rational optimism 
which discerns that 


Step by step since time began 
We see the steady gain of man. 


Finally, this young man, thus waked from his inexperi- 
ence into faith and hope, finds that his idealism and his 
optimism are given him, not as luxuries to enjoy, but as in- 
struments to use for the redemption of his time. He hears 
the cry of the age, issuing from its trouble and its sin, 
from its industrial maladjustments and its spiritual empti- 
ness—the cry for well-trained men to serve in these new 
fields of redemption—and he simply and humbly answers 
to this new call of God, ‘‘ Lord, here am I: send me.” 
He looks across the centuries to the great idealist and 
optimist of history, and sees that transcendent faith and 
hope of Jesus dedicated to the love of man. ‘“ These three 
abide,” says Christ’s Apostle, “faith, hope, and love, but 
the greatest of these is love ;”’ and with a humble loyalty 
the young man of to-day commits himself to that leader- 
ship which says, ‘‘ For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
This is the young college man who discerns the signs 
of his times. His education, if it be fit for the present 
age, has taught him to discriminate, first of all, between 
the superficial and the fundamental demands of the age, 
and has freed him from his materialism, his pessimism, 
and his selfishness into the liberty of faith and hope 
and love. Nay, this is not his education only, it is his 
religion. This is Christian manhood in the present age. 
What does Jesus Christ ask of any man to-day? What do 
we ask of ourselves as we begin this year together in the 
name of Jesus Christ? Jesus looked on his own time and 


perceived beneath its Pharisaism a profound and eager ~ 


desire for a living faith ; he looked again, and was stirred to 
a mighty hope for man ; he looked again, and gave himself 
to the service of souls, with an absolute and comprehensive 
love ; and then the times that seemed to scorn him proved 
to be the very times that were ripe for his coming. Then 
he turns to his young follower to-day and says: If any man 
would come after me, let him take up his own responsi- 
bility and burden, his care and his cross, and follow me. 
Troubles he will have to bear, and apparent failures, and 
the Pharisees will point at him as he goes his way, and find 
him as unpractical and visionary as they once found his 
Lord. But this is his happiness—and no man can have 
greater happiness—that he is living in the line of God’s 
work with the present age, a laborer together with God, a 
discerner of the signs of his times, adding the effort of his 
oars to the current of the divine intention. Here, my breth- 
ren, is the river of the age sweeping through the world, with 
all its tortuous eddies and threatening shoals, but with the 
purpose of God directing its central stream. Shall we not 
launch our little lives into its channel to-night, and give our- 
selves to its deeper and broader flow, as it bears us and our 
efforts on through the narrow windings of the present time, 
yet ever on and on toward the larger privilege of the future, 
ever steadily on, as the broadening river at last finds the sea ? 
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times has spent its force, and that it lingers as a mere 
historical survival among the sentimentalists of to-day, is 
simply unobservant of the fact that the Christian religion is 
just coming to be understood in its depth and breadth and 
simplicity, and is just beginning to inspire practical and 
comprehensive purposes of redemption such as the history 
of Christianity has rarely seen before. How we are wait- 
ing in our day for the revival of idealism, in drama and 
romance, in literature and life! How stifling is the 
atmosphere through which sweeps no suggestion of the 
great or good! Politics, however debased, respond even 
to-day to the call of the idealist, and reforms which have 
seemed impossible become practical under his touch. Art 
languishes in grotesqueness and exaggeration until it is 
breathed on by the sense of the Infinite, and then, even in 
our own time, power, vision, character, give some signs of 
their return. Wealth is to justify itself, if it can be justi- 
fied at all, by its dedication to ideal ends. Great, rich, 
grasping America has had a fullness of material prosperity 
wholly unprecedented in the history of the human race, 
but never was there a people less satiated, more eager for 
still unpossessed riches of refinement, education, imagina- 
tion, religion; never such a founding of colleges and phi- 
lanthropies, never such a thirst for self-culture, never such 
meetings for self-consecration, and such scouring of the 
world for new philosophies and new religions. The in- 
terior state of mind of the American people to-day is one 
of expectation and desire, responsive to every prophecy of 
ideal truth. Beneath the worldliness and frivolity and 
notoriety-hunting of the time there is beginning to stir, like 


a great quiet tide beneath the restless waves, a new move- 


ment of philanthropy, education, and religion; and it is 
not impossible that when the signs of the present age are 
summed up by some philosophic historian of the future, it 
may be described as a time, not of the boisterous material- 
ism which is now conspicuous, but of the first beginnings 
of a great revival of idealism. 


Now, this sign of the times is a sign meant for the col- . 


lege man. A university like this is a home of idealism. 
_ This place was founded by men who believed that life was 
more than meat and raiment. We stand for the Christian 
doctrine that a man lives not by bredd alone, but by the 
words that proceed out of the mouth of God. The aim of 
a university is not primarily acquisition, it is discern- 
ment. A university, like the world about it, has its back 
eddies of materialism, its loose talk of the selfish ends of 
life, its Pharisaic superficiality. But any young man who 
comes among us here is a fool if he is caught in one of these 
eddies of academic life. He should discern—and thank 
God for the discovery—that the main stream of university 
life moves to ideal pursuits and spiritual ends. Let him 
give himself, then, to the main movement, to the studies 
which enlarge, to the teachers who inspire, to the leader- 
ship which strengthens his ideals, to the religion which he 
will find not noisy, but deep and pure. Nothing could be 
more contrary to the spirit of the time than for a young 
man to imagine that one is wiser to-day who abandons his 
ideals and settles into the prudence of the world. If he 
desires to have any creative part in that future America 
which stands before us with its portentous problems of 
democracy and property, of public morals and religious 
progress, let him view these issues of the time in the light 
of permanent principles of faith. The idealist to-day 
may have his experience of scorn and disappointment, as 
did the. master idealist of history, and the Pharisees may 
have their little day of leadership, but the heart of this 
nation is ready to turn to the man of faith. ‘“ Where there 
‘is no vision,”’ says the prophet, “the people perish.” Itis 
true of our own land to-day. And who are our natural 
idealists? Your young men, answers another prophet ; they 
see your visions, while many an old man’s worldly wisdom 
passes away like a morning dream. 

There is a second demand of the times which grows 
out of the first, and which makes its appeal to educated 
men. It is the demand for the optimist. On the surface 
of the age there is indeed more than enough to encourage 
the philosophy of despair. We look about us at politics 
degraded and business corrupted and literature enfeebled, 
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abandoned, and the pessimist’s wail of the degeneracy of 
the time seems to get a new right to be heard. America 
seems no place for scholars and gentlemen, and academic 
refinement hides itself in despondency or utters itself in 
disgust. But in reality this is no real discernment of the 
signs of the times. The fact is that many of these signs of 
social upheaval are signs, not of social decadence, but of 
social health, like the boisterous vitality of a rude and 
healthy boy. What are these agitations of industry but 
evidence of the amazing advance in power and resources 
of the hand-working class? What are these new problems 
of philanthropy but testimony to its increase in wisdom 
and discretion? What do these faults of literature mean 
but a new striving for sincerity, and these perplexities of 
theology but a more candid scholarship? A man who is 
beginning his life to-day is entering into a quite unprece- 
dented world of duty and happiness, of education and 
responsibility, and he must be patient with much crudity 
of immediate result; but the coincidence of such a time 
with his own life ought to make any healthy-minded young 
man glad that his life is beginning now. And so the young 
man who reads the signs of his times to-day is an optimist, 
not with the easy optimism which ignores the graver aspects 
of life, but with the rational hope which has discerned 
good at the heart of things, the struggle for existence 
molding the higher type, and the method of evolution giv- 
ing new force to the spiritual life of man. And here again 
is a sign of the times for the university to see. What a 
strange fact it seems that in this academic life of privilege 
and ease there sometimes grows, as in a hothouse, the 
exotic plant of cynicism and contempt! Yet it is notin © 
reality an unnatural growth. It is simply a witness of in- 
experience trying to interpret experience. The world of 
seriousness and tragedy makes its first approach to many » 
a man in his university life. It comes to him in unreal 
and imaginary ways, through literature and art, through 
imagination and reflection, and the world so pictured seems 
It is like the coming of a 
strong, fresh wind which sweeps a gusty whirl before it, as 
though it were a storm that was coming, when it is only 
the first rush of a stimulating breeze. This is no real dis- 
It is simply the shrink- 
ing away from them into a feeble dilettanteism and a cynical 
despair. I turntothespirit of Jesus and I see that the same 
circumstances, which to many eyes looked hopelessly barren, 
gave to him the ground for a lofty and tranquil optimism. It 
was a part of his faith in God to be full of hope for man, 
and without that comprehensive hope he would have been 
no Saviour of mankind. It is thesameto-day. The chief 
reason for the ineffectiveness of many educated men in the 
modern world is intellectual cowardice in the presence of 
the imperfection of life; and the world is waiting to-day 
for men who, with all their equipment of culture, maintain 
a robust and genuine hope. The Samaritan plain, by the 
well of Jacob, lay hot and dry one day before Jesus and 
his friends. The seed had just been planted, and it gave 
as yet no signs of life. But the Master read in the hidden 
signs of his own time the certainty of the future. Before 
his mighty hope the sterile fields already waved their tas- 
sels of ripened grain. Lift up your eyes, cries the pro- 
phetic optimist to his undiscerning and unwelcoming age 
—lift up your eyes and look at the fields, for they are 
white already to my harvest! | : 

I must still delay on one other aspect of the signs of 
the time, because it is evidently the most conspicuous and 
characteristic of all. It is, of course, the new sense of 
social responsibility. Here, as we all know, is the central 
sign of the times: the recognition of social service as the 
test of life. On the surface of the age there is still a 
scrambling individualism, and much of what calls itself in 
our days socialism is but disguised self-seeking and ambi- 
tion, the unsuccessful despoiling the prosperous, and the 
“outs ”’ trying to get in. Many a Pharisee, looking at 
these indications of the age, would give as his advice to a 
young man to-day simply the counsel that he must win in 
the scramble and enjoy the spoils. But beneath all this 
self-seeking of the time there is heard by this age as never 


we 
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Latin Poetry’ 


In these days one hears a great deal of the advantages 
of the comparative method in literary study; and, in fact, 
too much cannot be said in favor of it. But far better than 
any number of lectures or essays on the subject is a single 
volume like this of Professor Tyrrell’s, which is a concrete 
example of what comparative literary study really means. 
A book on Latin poetry, written, say, fifty years ago, would 
probably repel the reader who did not happen to be himself 
a fairly thorough Latinist. It would practically assume that 
Latin literature is a thing apart, a sort of cloister barred 
off from the approach of the casual reader, a blind alley 
leading to nothing in particular and with an isolated en- 
trance of its own. In Professor Tyrrell’s.work, however, 
it is a delightful walk, open to the sun and air and continu- 
ally crossing other equally delightful paths that lead on 
through the green flower-garden of the world’s best thought. 
If one’s immediate knowledge of the Roman poets be ever 


_ so slight, it expands and takes on a new meaning alto- 


gether when he finds, as he does here, Plautus explained 
in terms of Dickens, and Atticus in terms of Tennyson ; 
Horace illustrated by Tom Moore, Calverley, and Omar 
Khayyam; Lucretius, by Milton. Such fertility of literary 


allusion and illustration is very stimulating, and is only one 


of many indications of how admirably fitted is Professor 
Tyrrell for the task of elucidating the Latin poets—a task 
which, as one feels in reading his pages, must have been 
a real pleasure. The ripest scholarship, the widest read- 
ing in ancient and modern literature, clear thought, and 
lucid expression, are all combined in just the right propor- 
tions, and an occasional sparkle of Celtic wit gives a very 
pleasant zest to the whole. 

The treatment of this subject is, as may have been in- 
ferred from the foregoing remarks, by no means formal. 
A brief introduction on the relation of Latin poetry to the 
poetry of Greece and to poetry in general is followed by 
eight chapters in which the chief writers of Latin verse are 
criticised from the modern point of view, with innumerable 
illustrations and parallels, with crisp idiomatic versions 
into English of important passages, and an occasional 
glance at the successes and failures of modern imitators 
and translators. This last feature of the work is perhaps 
the most interesting and suggestive of all, and must con- 
vince the most obdurate ‘“‘modern”’ how great a gain to 
poet and prose-writer alike is a knowledge of what the 
ancients thought and wrote. Let any one read Professor 
Tyrrell’s account of the translations of Catullus and he will 
see what we mean, and especially in the analysis of the 
magnificent passage in Tennyson’s “ Tithonus,” when the 
horses of the sun } 

Shake the darkness from their loosened manes. 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 

The most noticeable features of the volume are Professor 
Tyrrell’s defense of Cicero as a poet against the gibes of 
his own countrymen and of modern editors ; his attempted 
reduction of Horace to a mere fluent spinner of melodious 
lines—insincere, uncritical, and sometimes even awkward ; 
his careful analysis of the fierce, grim satire of Juvenal, 
with its harsh mirth and often simulated passion; and the 
very thoughtful chapter on the philosophical standpoint of 
Lucretius. His appreciation of Cicero’s verse seems sound ; 
his depreciation of Horace is not convincing and is hardly 
likely to find many converts, and Dr. Tyrrell himself 
remarks that “a fancied slight to the memory of Horace is 
resented in England as a positive insult.” On this head a 
further quotation is interesting as showing what a difficult 
task our author has undertaken in seeking to undermine 
the one classic writer whom men of all possible ranks and 
tastes have loved and admired—Dante and Montaigne, 
Hooker, Chesterfield, and Gibbon, Thackeray, Gladstone, 
and Eugene Field : | 
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The letter of a correspondent in Milman’s “ Life of Horace” 


_ tells us that at the present day English travelers visit the site of 


the Sabine farm in such numbers, and trace its features with 
such enthusiasm, that the resident peasantry believe Horace to 
have been an Englishman! . . . In an article which appeared in 
the “Quarterly Review ” some time ago, I put forward some 
views about the relations of Horace to his predecessors and his- 
sincerity as a love poet, which evoked in the London press sev- 
eral letters from country gentlemen and others who did not ever 
affect for the moment to discuss the truth of the opinions pro- 
pounded, but heaped abuse upon the writer of the article, who 
was, fortunately for himself, anonymous. 


The estimate and analysis of Lucretius is by far the best 
and most truly valuable chapter in the book, as it is the 
one which made the deepest impression on Professor 
Tyrrell’s hearers when first delivered as a lecture in this 
country two years ago. No Roman writer has had so last- 
ing an influence upon the serious thought of modern times, 
and few have more profoundly colored the streams of sub- 
sequent literature. His treatise ‘* De Rerum Natura” is, 
in fact, perhaps the boldest attempt that any great poet 
has ever made. When he wrote, his native language had 
scarcely yet attained to the fullness and flexibility necessary 
to the production of the higher poetry. It*possessed no 
philesophical vocabulary whatever, for until then teachers 
had lectured and taught and students had done their work 
wholly in the Greek tongue. Under these conditions, to 
venture upon an elaborate philosophical discussion, even 
in Latin prose, must have been a daring attempt; to essay 
it in verse might well have seemed hopeless; to make of 
this treatise a sublimely magnificent poem was little less 
than a miracle. Yet this is what Lucretius did, weaving 


the arguments of materialism into a form so effective that 


modern materialists have added little to his exposition, and 
at the same time painting the mysteries of nature and the. 
mysteries of creation with words of such fire and beauty as 
to make his poem a great treasure-house of exquisite 
imagery, from which his successors from Vergil to Tenny- 
son have carried away a whole anthology of immortal lines. 
Space will not allow us even to summarize Professor 
Tyrrell’s admirable criticism of this poem and his defense 
against the charge of irreligion so generally brought against 
it; but we may earnestly commend their perusal alike to 
students of literature and of philosophy, as giving a most 
subtle insight into the mind of the great master who tore 
away the mask from the face of paganism, and, passing on 
into the appalling gloom of infinite space; cried aloud with 
the passion and pathos of a lost soul for the light and hope 
that come‘alone from Revelation. 

Dr. Otis Mason, the Curator ot the Department of Ethnology 
in the Smithsonian Institution, has published through Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) a valuable volume on Zhe 
Origins of Invention: A Study of Industry among Primitive 
Peoples. This volume is an expansion of the paper on “ The 
Birth of Invention,” which the duthor read in 1891 at the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the American Patent System. He 
declares that the history of the development of the inventive 
faculty is the history of humanity ;. for, though in other respects 
we may resemble the brutes, here we part company and have 
dominion over the earth. Dr. Mason applies the term invention 
to four different groups of phenomena: (1) The things and 
institutions invented; (2) the mental acts involved; (3) the 
rewards and benefits of these acts; (4) the powers and materials 
of nature invoked. The author holds that all industries, arts, 
languages, institutions, and philosophies are inventions. He 
says that the history of mental acts is the account of an evolu- 
tionary series, beginning with taking notice and following 
examples, and ending with the highest co-operation in a great 
industrial establishment, with a symphony, with the writing of a 
dictionary, or with the framing of a government. As to the 
resources of nature invoked, these have come in ever-increasing 
complexity of structure for the performance of a greater variety 
of functions. Dr. Mason’s order of commanding kinetic energy 
has been the employment of: (1) Man-power in every pursuit; 
(2) Fire as an agent, in cooking, pottery, metallurgy, etc. ; (3) 
the power of a spring, as in a bow or trap; (4) Beast-power, for 
burden and traction; (5) Wind-power, on sails and mills, and 
in draught; (6) Water-power, as a conveyance and a motor, and 
gravity or weight generally; (7) Steam-power, utilization of an 
expanding gas; (8) Chemical power, in the arts of the civilized ; 
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(9) Electric power, motors, message-bearers, in mechanics and 
illumination ; (10) Light, as a mechanical servant only beginning 
to be domesticated. Dr. Mason holds that the course of civiliza- 
‘tion has been from naturalism to artificialism. If we divide 
activity, as does Mr. Spencer, into regulative and operative cate- 
gories, it is the regulative side that exhibits the greatest differen- 

tiation and improvement. This deeply interesting volume is 
' divided into chapters on tools and mechanical devices, invention 
and uses of fire, stone-working, the potter’s art, primitive uses 
-of plants, the textile industry, war on the animal kingdom, cap- 
ture and domesticatidn of animals, travel and transportation, and 
_ the art of war. We have Dr. Mason to thank for this clear 
exposition of the orderly procession of inventions, of their 
growing complexity, and, above all, of the close analogy between 
‘the kingdoms of nature and the arts of life. We now see better 
than before how inventions are not only things but languages, 
‘creeds, and cults, and how evolution has proceeded from immedi- 
ateness to remoteness, from materiality to ideality, from egoism 
to altruism. : 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race: Methods 
and Processes. By James Mark Baldwin. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) Professor Baldwin has done an excellent thing in 
showing that ordinary observations by the ordinary parent or 
teacher are of little importance. Even much in the work of such 
Students as Preyer has no great value. Misconstruction and 
misinterpretation are painfully conspicuous in most of the work 
in child psychology. Lloyd Morgan has recently urged that the 
same condition of things exists in the study of animal psychology. 
A change is necessary. If child study is to be helpful, thee 
must be definite experimentation, carefully planned, carried out 
with reference to every detail, with a specific idea underlying: it 
and a clear final point to be reached. Experiment should be 
simple, that error in interpretation may be impossible. At the 
very start Baldwin suggests a new method of child study—the 
adynamogenic. He assumes that to catch a motor response or a 
direct reflex in‘its simplicity is a true index of a sensory stimulus 
in its simplicity. Therefore, hand movements are studied as reflect- 
ing the development of the mind. This method of study is illus- 
trated by statement of experiments upon color perception, right- 
handedness, drawing, and handwriting. The material in these 
chapters is new and interesting, and plainly shows the value of 
the method suggested. The rest of the book is chiefly theoreti- 
cal. Suggestion in its many forms is considered, with the origin 
of habits and accommodation; the meaning of expression is in- 


vestigated; “organic imitation” is defined. The word imita- | 


tion, as used by him, has a much wider sense than usual; “ it 
is the reaction, which is at once a new adaptation to any sort of 
stimulation and the beginning of a habit or tendency to get that 
sort of stimulation again.” This idea underlies all our author’s 
theory. With its help he traces the origin of memory, associa- 
tion, conception, thought, volition, attention. In all we have 
external stimulus acting upon the organism and producing motor 
reactions. Each topic is treated first ontogenetically, then 
phylogenetically. The book is a difficult one for dealing with in 
a brief review. The suggestion of the contents which we have 
given is inadequate. So far as style is concerned no great praise 
_can be given to the work; it is uneven, dull, not always gram- 
matically correct. “As to the matter, it is of the greatest value 
and importance. This volume is to be followed by another upon 
- Interpretations.” 


“ Clever ” and “readable” are the adjectives that constantly 
suggest themselves as applying to all of Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’s sketches. His Adout Paris is no exception. It is 
quite desultory, being made up of well-illustrated magazine 
articles. Mr. Davis has a remarkable gift of catching the pic- 
_turesque view of everything within the vision of a rapid traveler. 

His Paris is the external Paris; into the Paris not to be seen 

from the café, the boulevards, the concert-halls, the race-course, 
‘the Bois, and the American colony, he does not enter. In a 
-sense his pen-pictures are superficial although faithful. Mr. 
- Theodore Child’s “ Praise of Paris,” to our mind at least, enters 
much more intimately into the real spirit of Parisian life, has a 
much clearer comprehension of the people of Paris as. distinct 
from the flaneurs and boulevardiers, and is a book much better 


worth re-reading. Yet, we repeat, Mr. Davis is always enter- 


taining, and, within limits, appreciative of his subject. Mr. 
‘Gibson’s drawings are capital. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


M. Imbert de Saint-Amand adds another to the long list of 
his popular books on French history in Zhe Revolution of 1848. 
The secret of this author’s great success is that he writes for the 
general reader rather than for the close student, treats each sub- 
ject within very moderate compass, and cultivates picturesque- 
ness of style. He is not a great historian, and he often has a 
noticeable bias, but he is always an agreeable writer. The 

fall of Louis Philippe is a more prosaic subject than M. Saint- 
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Amand has heretofore treated, but the author puts the few 
effective dramatic situations well to the fore. He tells the story 
intelligently, and, indeed, it would be difficult to find as clear a 
presentation anywhere in as brief space. No more than justice 
is done to the unfortunate and far from brilliant Louis Philippe 
in showing that his minister Guizot was quite as much taken by 
surpris> at the revolution and quite as dense in failing to grasp 
the general political condition of France as was the King. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In his Words of Lincoln O. H. Oldroyd (Washington) has 
gathered one hundred and eighty pages of direct quotations 
from Lincoln’s speeches, addresses, private letters, official orders, 
and informal conversation. The result is a book which gives, in a 
direct and concrete form, pictures of such fundamental character- 
istics in Lincoln as his simplicity of thought, his pérvasive disinter- 
estedness, his catholicity, his tact, his readiness and quickness to 
learn, his homeliness, and, above all, that magnanimity of his, 
not only in the great but even in the little things of life. Per- 
haps the most striking characteristic of the book is the evidence 
it affords of the intellectual and moral growth of Lincoln from 
the utterer of political commonplaces and truisms to a prophet 


of liberty as well as a leader and a statesman. | 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Henry Thornton Wharton, whose recent work on 
Sappho met with such immediate success, has just died in Eng- 
land. | 

—The most distinguished of American poets, Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, expects to have published late this autumr a 
new volume of verse to be entitled “* Late Lyrics.” 

—Mr. S. S. McClure, the founder and editor of “ McClure’s 
Magazine,” declares that he never accepts a story until he. has 
read it over three times. We are told that stories submitted to 
the “ Youth’s Companion” must be read by three editors before 
acceptance. 

—The “ Unicorn,” of London, gives the following as the true 
story of the origin of Little Billee: “One morning, when Du 
Maurier was writing ‘ Trilby’ (he hadn’t then begun to illustrate 
it), there ran past his window.a handsome boy of about eighteen. 
Du Maurier started up. ‘ There goes Little Billee!’ he cried, 
and, hatless, rushed out and overtook the boy. ‘I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons,’ he said, ‘ but might I sketch you for a character 
in a book I’m writing?’ Little Billee seemed a little put out at 
first, but eventually consented. Mr. Tree was told the tale, and 
when he began to cast his play took it into his head to send 
for the boy, and ended by engaging him to appear in the réle. 
And it cannot be denied that Little Billee has made a hit.” 

—‘ The entire community,” says the Boston “ Transcript,” 
‘‘ will sympathize deeply with Dr. Hale in the loss of his young- 
est son, at a time when he is in such serious anxiety also as to 
the issue of Mrs. Hale’s critical illness. But the death of Robert 
Beverly Hale is more than a private Joss. Although but twenty- 
six years old, he had already done notable literary work, earning 
him recognition as one of the most promising of the younger 
writers of Boston. He was clearly at the beginning of a brill- 
iant career, and people were turning their eyes to him with 
pride and great expectations. The stories from his pen which 
have appeared in recent months in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ the 
‘New England Magazine,’ and elsewhere are stories of no com- 
mon kind. They revealed an ingenuity, a humor, an originality, 
and always a human warmth, which have led many to feel that 
Dr. Hale’s own literary genius was to be perpetuated peculiarly 
in this son. The strong sonnet upon Francis Parkman which 
appeared in the last number of the ‘ New England Magazine’ 
shows also his genuine and noteworthy poetic talent.” 

—The “ American Newsman.” is responsible for this interest- 
ing item : 

Mark Twain’s royalties go far beyond those gained by any other American 
writer. His royalties upon The Innocents Abroad ’”’ reached $100,000 in less 
than three years, as has been reported, His royalties upon “* The Gilded Age” 
were about $80,000, and Mr. Raymond said that he -had paid Mark Twain 
$60,000 in royalties for the play dramatized from that story. His profits from 
“Tom Sawyer” reached far up into the thousands, and were very large for 
** Roughing It ” and “ Life Upon the Mississippi.”” He did very well, too, with 
his “* Prince and Pauper,’ and at one time he was estimated to have gained in 
all about $500,000 from his writings, and from his investments so much more as 
to make him very nearly a millionaire. He gained the repute of being a very 
astute man of business, yet he had the most grievous misfortunes when he 
began to invest his money. He lost a large sum in an accident insurance com- 
pany. He is understood to have been unfortunate in an investment in a type 
setting machine; and, although at first it seemed likely that he would greatly 
increase his fortune through the profits of the publishing business known as 
Charles L. Webster & Co., yet the losses entailed by this firm brought Mr. 
Clemens, when he was thinking of taking life easy, to that dreadful realization 


of bankruptcy. 
[For list of Books Received see page 637] 
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Important Church Conventions 


The National Congregational Council 


Instituted at Oberlin in 1871 
to meet triennially, the Coun- 
cil met this year in Syracuse, 

October 9-14. It is character- 

of its meetings, as com- 
Y SARS Rl pared with the assemblies of 
4 organizations, that they have 

little to do with matters of pure- 

ly denominational interest, and 
4 om much with interests held in 
common by all churches. In- 
deed, as Dr. Quint said in his 
address upon retiring from the 
Moderator’s chair, “ Congre- 
gationalism is almost ashamed 
to be distinctive, and gladly it 
would be merged in the undi- 
vided Church, if it found the 
undivided catholic Church in which to lose its name. It is so 
merged, so far as the mighty facts of Christ’s royalty are con- 
cerned, and it refuses to be separated from Christians of other 
organized polities in the communion of faith, or in the labors of 


le 


The Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D. 


‘the Church universal for the salvation of man.” 


The Council is constituted, like the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, by representatives from the local bodies, 
but there the resemblance ends—nothing being more jealously 
avoided than any appearance of assuming authority to control 
the local bodies or the local churches. And yet the fear that 
this might be attempted long strove against the institution of the 
Council as dangerous to local independency. Congregational- 
ism owes its numerical inferiority to-day in no small measure to 
its long neglect of organized association. Many hundreds of 
churches composed largely of Congregationalists thereby became 
Presbyterian. But since this neglect was repaired by the in- 
cipient institution of a National organization at Boston in 1865, 
the membership of the Congregational churches has increased, 
as this year’s report says, at least twenty-two per cent. more 
than the population of the country. During the past three 
years the membership has increased by nine thousand more 
than in any previous three years of the record. The largest 
recent gains have been in Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa, while 
Massachusetts still holds her ancient lead in numbers, followed 
in order by Connecticut, New York, Illinois, Ohio, and lowa. 

In the Moderatorship of the Council laymen alternate with 
ministers. Dr. Quint is succeeded this year by ex-Governor 


Nelson Dingley, of Maine. In the membership one would gen- | 


erally fail to distinguish ministers from laymen by any clerical 
style of dress. The disregard of the color line, to which Con- 
gregationalists stand committed, was manifested, as heretofore, 
by the election of Professor Henderson, of Straight University, 
New Orleans, to be one of the assistant Moderators. 

The triennial Council maintains its continuity from meeting 


-to meeting through permanent appointees for the gathering of 


statistics and the publication of the Year-Book, a volume of over 
five hundred pages. It meets wholly for the promotion of the 
fellowship of the Congregational churches with each other and 
with other bodies, and for the furtherance of their common effort 
to Christianize the world. The interests of evangelistic and 
educational work hold a large place in its conferences. To it 
the seven societies for missionary and educational work make 
report, not by requirement, but for counsel and encouragement— 
especially desirable this year, when receipts of over two million 
dollars face a debit balance of four hundred thousand piled up 
in hard times. The seven theological seminaries with their four 
hundred and fifty-nine graduates make their statements likewise, 
that they may keep in sympathetic touch with their sources of 
supply both in men and in means. Questions of social interest 
as viewed from a Christian standpoint—such as Capital and 
Labor, Marriage and Divorce, Prison Reform, Sunday Observ- 
ance, etc.,—obtain proportionate recognition. On the opening 
day Dr. Brand, of Oberlin, in a paper on “ Present-Day Preach- 
ing,” hewed close to the line of social theology. While deeming 
the modern Church, with all its defects, an improvement on the 
primitive, he regarded its lite as infected with a materialistic 
spirit, in the over-valuation of wealth and ease and enjoyment. 
He feared that the current type of Church life was so far re- 
moved from Christ’s ideal as to fail of saving the world. The 
question now pressing is, said he, what is the attitude of Chris- 
tianity toward the historic, organized, fashionable wrongs of 
society? The pulpit must answer with no uncertain sound. 


_ So far as theological matters are concerned, the only pro- 
nouncement is in the report of the Committee appointed three 
years ago to prepare a new manual of Congregational prin- 
ciples and practice, designed mainly to promote the orderly devel 
opment of Congregationalism in its new fields. This report 
recognizes the Apostles’ Creed as the cecumenical symbol of 
Christian unity. Butin view of the misunferstandings to which 
certain obsolescent phrases give rise, it suggests a revised trans- 
lation of these, and puts this beside the common version to serve 
for a commentary or a substitute, as may be preferred. 

That this or any other creed is accepted rather as a testimony 
than asa test is explicitly set forth in the action of the Council 
on the subject of Christian Unity. The Congregational Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey recently put forth propositions for this, 
drawn four-square, somewhat after the pattern of the Episco- 
pal “ quadrilateral ” plan, to which they were aresponse. These, 
after favorable reception by other local Associations, came before 
the Council for discussion. In a slightly amended form they 
are now presented to other de- 
nominations in the name of the 
Congregational churches. In 
so doing the Council declares YW 
that these churches regard the 2m 
Scriptures—which they under- 
stand in accordance with the 
doctrines commonly called 
evangelical—as_ being ‘the 
sufficient and only infallible rule 
of faith and practice.’”’ Ac- 
cordingly, as a basis for union, 
they recognize no creed as hav- 
ing that authority over faith 
which the Word of God has 
alone. 

Desiring the visible union of 
Christendom, but convinced 
that it ‘cannot be secured by the submission of any, but only by 
the liberty of all, under Jesus Christ,” the Council says: 

We propose to other Protestant Evangelical Churches a union based on: | 

1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments inspired 
‘by the Holy Ghost to be the only authoritative revelation of God to man. 

2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Saviour and Teacher of the world. 
3. The Church of Christ, which is his body, whose great mission it is to preach 
his Gospel to the world. 

4. Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scriptures and in the 
administration of the church. é 

Such an alliance of the churches should have regular meetings of their repre- 
sentatives, and should have for its objects, among others, : 

1. Mutual acquaintance and fellowship. 

2. Co-operation in foreign and domestic missions. 

3. The prevention of rivalries between competing churches in the same field. 
In commending these propositions to favorable consideration 
the Council adds the following resolution : 

And whereas, it cannot be expected that there shall be a speedy corperate 
union of the numerous bodies into which the Christian Church of our own land 
is divided, we do therefore desire that their growing spiritual unity should be 
made manifest by some form of federation which shall express to the world 
their common purpose and confession of faith in Jesus Christ, and which shall 
have for its object to make visible their tellowship, to remove misunderstand- 
ings, and to aid their consultations in establishing the kingdom of God in the- 
world; and to this end we invite correspondence with other Christian bodies. 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously. Conferences with 
the churches of the Christian connection are already going on 
with a view to union, either co-operative or organic. Dr. Weston, 
a representative of those churches, was on the platform, and 
made an earnest plea in favor of the movement. 

Conspicuous among the delegates bringing greetings from 
other bodies was the Rev. George S. Barrett, D.D., representing 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, of which he 
has recently been Chairman. His address dwelt upon the grow- 
ing unity of the kindred English-speaking nations, and upon the 
Romanizing tendency observable in the Church of England. 
The tie to the mother country was further recognized the same 
day by the appointment of a committee to attend, next summer, 
the dedication of a church at Gainsborough, England, erected 
in part by American contributions as a memorial to John Robin- 
son, the pastor of the Mayflower Pilgrims. 7 

The press dispatches err, we are convinced, in reporting the 
failure of the resolution to authorize the Committee on Union 
with Other Denominations to employ a salaried agent, whose 
time shall be given wholly to the work. It is probable that all 
that can be accomplished at present can be done by the 
committee now clothed with full authority to represent the 
Congregational churches in such preliminary correspondence 
with other bodies as the nature of the case requires. It is cer- 


The Rev. George S. Barrett, D.D. 
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tain that many hearty supporters of the resolutions deemed the 
appointment of an agent premature. | 

As Congregational churches multiply in the Southern States, 
some composed of white and some of colored members, the 
problem of unity between them comes up. Forniér Councils 
have taken the ground of.“ equal rights for al] disciples of Christ 
of every race.” This principle has been formally adopted by 
the General Convention of Alabama (white) in inviting the Gen- 
eral Association of that State to unite with it on that basis, and 
in 1894 the two bodies sat together. But the local (white) 
churches in Alabama have not yet ratified this union, so that the 
Council does not yet admit the General Convention into full 
membership, but accords it temporary recognition and represen- 
tation in the present meeting, in the hope that ultimately all the 
Congregational churches of the State may be brought into one 
fraternal organization. 

Our repert goes to press while the Council is still in session. 
Some matters of interest must, .therefore, wait a week. The 
most conspicuous figure among those who filled the Syracuse 
pulpits on Sunday was Dwight L. Moedy, who preached with 
power before the Council in Plymouth Church on Sunday morn- 
ing, and again in the evening at Alhambra Hall to a congrega- 
tion of five thousand. 

Two hundred and sixty years ago the infant churches of 
Massachusetts founded Harvard College as a safeguard against 
the danger of ignorant ministers. The danger is not yet past. A 
committee on this subject, raised three years ago on the com- 
plaint of deterioration in the quality of the ministry, reports that 
there is ground for this complaint. It censures the carelessness 
of churches in admitting untrained men to their pulpits, and 
urges that a three years’ course in a reputable theological school 
be insisted on as far as possible. 

The second international Council, now soon to be held in this 
country, as that of 1891 was in London, has its Committee of 
Arrangements now named. Further reference to international 
matters is made by the resolution passed upon the Armenian 
troubles. The Council not only insists upon the protection of 
American interests and those of common humanity, but declares 
that “ our Government should give moral support to the move- 
ment of European Powers to cause these outrages to cease, to the 
extent, if necessary, of the abolition of the Turkish Government.” 


The Episcopal General Convention 


The great body of learned men at Minneapolis have devoted 
much of their time during the second week of the Convention to 
the discussion of apparently unimportant matters, such as the 
adoption of such terms as Primate in place of that of ‘- Presiding 
Bishop ” for the senior officer of the Church, and of Bishop Coad- 
jutor instead of Assistant Bishop for the junior bishop in any 
diocese where the age or disability of the senior renders assist- 
ance necessary. If it were not for the fact that men of foresight 
and judgment see in the proposed changes a tendency to intro- 
duce into the simple ecclesiastical system of the Episcopal 
Church a complicated graded hierarchy after the fashion of the 
Anglican Church, that might interfere with the distinctively 
American character of its present Constitution, and hinder its 
further adaptation to American life and institutions, it would be 
difficult to see how the delegates could submit to such an ex- 
penditure of time. They have, indeed, been restive under the 
discussions by which, in concurrence with the House of Bishops, 
the deputies have three times declared themselves in favor of 
the term Bishop Coadjutor. “ Primate,” however, called out a 
very different spirit; the deputies discussed the matter vigorously 
and with all the wit and courage they could master. The more 
liberal leaders, such as Drs. Greer, McVickar, McKim, and 
Elliott, opposed the change as inimical to the best interests of 
the Church, and advocated simplicity. They called the tendency 
to adopt English systems and customs retrogression rather than 
progress. In the words of one of them, “ It is the simplicity 
of Bethlehem, and not the splendors of Jerusalem, which will 
win us the hearts of the American people.” Drs. Harwood, 
Parks, Battershali, and Mr. Thomas supported this view, but 
Dr. Huntington defended the use of the term, which had been 
accepted by the House of Bishops, and in which he saw nothing 
save a due respect to the senior bishop. At this time, bya close 
vote, the title Primate was adopted, but late on Friday this decis- 
ion, which had, it was supposed, settled the matter, was reversed, 
and the term Presiding Bishop was restored to its old position. 
The House of Deputies acceded to the decision of the House of 
Bishops which conferred upon retired bishops the right to vote, 
but did so only after stormy opposition. One suggestion of the 
Bishops, however, giving a title to the new Constitution, was 
adopted in the Lower House without debate. The House was 
criticised in this regard by Dr. Huntington, who said their action 
was without precedent and would be fraught with serious con- 
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sequences if future legislation did not provide against its repeti- 
tion. The new title is as follows: 

Constitutions and canons for the government of that portion of the Catholic 
Church in the United States known in law as the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and adding thereto the sub-title ‘‘ Constitutions.” 

The opponents of revision have made several efforts to have 
the whole subject thrown over to a joint commission for recon- 
sideration, from which it could not emerge for another triennium. | 
They have been unsuccessful in getting their resolutions consid- 
ered because of technicalities which require that the present 
committee shall be discharged before a new one can be appointed. 

Meanwhile, in the odd corners of morning time and in the 
missionary evenings, important matters of general public interest 
have been brought forward. In both Houses the memorial of 
the Church Unity Society was presented. The memorial states 
the facts of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral, and continues: 

And, whereas, in order to accomplish the purpose of that declaration, it is 
necessary that constant and earnest supplication should be made to Almighty 
God, and also that the members of our own Church, as well as those of other 
communions, should be well instructed in the principles on which such unity 
should be founded; 

And, whereas, it has been suggested that the Feast of Whitsunday should be 
annually observed as a most appropriate time for such prayer and instruction, 
which suggestion has been acted upon by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by 
certain Roman Catholic bishops inviting their clergy to such observance, as 


well as by various members of some Protest = tions: 
Therefore the Church Unity Society, a voluntary organization which exists 
for the purpose of turthering the reunion of Christians on the basis of the 


Chicago-Lambeth declaration, earnestly solicits your House to concur in the 


‘\\recommendation of the observance of Whitsunday for this purpose, and, in the 


pastoral letter which you will issue in connection with this present Convention, 
to appoint and urge upon the clergy and laity of the Church the use of prayer 
at that time to this end, and direct the clergy to properly instruct their people 
on this subject. 

May we also ask that you recommend the constant use in the service of the 
Church and in the family and private devotions of the prayer for the unity of 
God’s people inserted in the Book of Common Prayer at its last revision ? 

The Church Unity Society is persuaded that such a direction and recom- 
mendation by your venerable body would be an efficient means for forwarding 
the cause of Church unity so happily inaugurated by the declaration of 1886, 
and that incidentally it would tend to the observance of the Feast of Whit- 
sunday with a fuller appreciation of the meaning among ourselves and the 
extension of its observance among those now ignorant of or who neglect the 
Christian year. And your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

A committee consisting of the Bishops of Long Island, Iowa, 
Vermont, and Connecticut was appointed to prepare a response 
to the letter of the Archbishop of Canterbary, who recently 
addressed a communication to all the bishops of the Anglican 
communion, asking from them suggestions as to subjects for dis- 
cussion at the proposed Lambeth Conference of 1897. This 
year will mark the four huodredth anniversary of the discovery 
of North America, on St. John Baptist’s Day, June 24, 1497. 
Reference to this fact will undoubtedly be introduced into the 
report of the committee, as this event established the claim of 
England to the possession of the Northern Continent. It was 
the earlier claim, and after four centuries the fact is acknowl- 
edged that to England’s settlers the great American republic 
owes its endurance, its institutions, and whatever capacity it 
may have for future development. Another memorial presented 
was the result of a meeting recently held in New York, asking 
the General Convention to give strong expression to its disap- 
proval of the Armenian atrocities. A pleasant incident was the 
receipt of a note of thanks from Charles Wright, son of the Head 
Chief of the Chippewas of northern Minnesota, and signed also 
by Joe Critte, of White Earth, Minn. The chiefs enjoyed the 
courteous treatment received during their recent attendance at 
the Episcopal Convention. 

The Board of Missions held on Thursday evening a most note- 
worthy session, wherein Bishep Neeley, of Maine, attacked the 
administration of missions in Alaska. He reflected seriously on 
one of the missionaries there, and severely criticised the action 
of the Church in wasting so large a proportion of money there, 
when it was more sorely needed among the negroes of the South 
and in other fields of mission work. It was quite a new depart- 
ure in the Board of Missiédns, and Bishop Nelson, of Georgia, 
upheld the address, on the ground that it was time that mission 
work was conducted on fact rather than on sentiment. The 
other bishops and delegates thoroughly and severely disapproved 
the criticisms of Bishop Neeley—which seemed quite within the 
facts, however—and plainly told him so. On the same evening 
Dr. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s, New York, made a brilliant 
address at a great missionary rally held in the interest of Swedish 
missions, at the Church of St. Ausgarius. The speaker claimed 
close affinity with the Swedish Church, and believed that on this 
account the American Episcopal Church should open its arms to 
the Swedish people. On Friday night the Convention adjourned 
until Monday. Saturday was spent in a trip to Faribault, about 
sixty miles distant; here is the home of Bishop Whipple, which 
is surrounded by many institutions of the Episcopal Church in 
the Northwest. The excursion over sixty miles of Minnesota 
scenery, and with its generous entertainment at the end, was - 
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highly appreciated. A vote of both houses 
takes the Convention of 1898 to Wash- 


‘ington. 


New York Christian Endeavor 
Convention 


The tenth annual Convention of the New 
York State Christian Endeavor Societies held 
its sessions in Brooklyn, October 8 and 9g. The 
delegates fairly took possession of the city, 
their gibbon badges fluttering everywhere along 
the streets. The Academy of Music and Plym- 
outh Church were the principal places of meet- 
ing, although other halls and churches were 
opened for special services. In front of the 
Academy was suspended an electric monogram, 
the big C of white-light bulbs, and the letter 
E set inside with red lights. The Rev. Dr. 
John Humpstone delivered the address of wel- 
come, to which President McEwen, of the State 
Society, responded. Mayor Schieren also wel- 
-comed the delegates. A praise service was 
‘conducted by the Rev. Lindsay Parker, and an 
address on “ The Secret of Power” delivered 
by the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. the greatest 
interest centered around the evening services. 
Simultaneous meetings were held in the Acad- 
emy of Music and Plymouth Church, the Rev. 
Drs. Charles H. Parkhurst and R. R. Meredith 
alternating in addressing each audience. Dr. 
Parkhurst gave a stirring address on “ Chris- 
tian Citizenship.” He was greeted enthusias- 
‘tically, and frequently interrupted by applause 
and laughter as he proceeded. He spoke of 
the great advance being made by the Church 
in the direction of promoting civic and political 
morality. He said: 

There is power enough in the Church when once it 
‘becomes conscious of its own immanent might, and 
when once with intelligence it surveys that might in 
its relation to that whole territory of the devil’s works 
that Christ declares he came to destroy, and that 
he has left to his Church to fight out to the finish. 
‘The trouble with God’s people is that, while they 
would like to make an end to the devil—the devil in 
society, the devil in business and in politics—they do 
not quite like to dirty their hands with him—a situa- 
tion which that great adversary of all that is decent 
has been exceedingly spry toappreciate. The great- 
est trouble arises, not from those men who make 
no pretensions to decency or respectability and are 
out-and-out bad, but from those men that are fifty 
per cent. imp and the other fifty per cent. angels of 
light. I believe that in dealing with this question of 
the moral regeneration of our cities and Nation 
there is room for sagacity as well as piety. Shrewd- 
ness is an important element in religious efforts as 
well as in any other. It is difficult to be shrewd and 
pious at the same time, but unquestionably advan- 
tageous if it can be done. I look to the Christian 
Endeavorers in the city of New York for great help 
in the work for civic morality. : 

The second and last day’s sessions of the 
Convention began with a seven o’clock prayer- 
meeting in the Church of the Pilgrims, led by 


‘Frank I. Turner, of New York; also one in 


the North Reformed Church, led by Edward 
F. See, General Secretary of the Brooklyn 


-Y.M.C.A. This was followed by a devotional 


service, a business meeting, an open parliament 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr. H.C. Farrar, 
of Albany, and an address on “ Gospel Temper- 
ance” by John G. Wooley. In the afternoon 
the Rev. A. C. Dixon gave an address on 
“Soul-Winning.” The Rev. Dr. David Gregg, 


of Brooklyn, gave an address on “ Facts which 


‘Call for Loyalty to God in our Civic Life.” 
Denominational rallies were held in various 
churches during the afternoon. At the even- 
ing session in the Academy of Music a praise 
and devotional service was conducted by the 
Rev. J. Howard Gibbs, of Jamaica, after which 
there were reports of committees. The Rev. 
Dr. McEwen, retiring President of the State 
Seciety, delivered the annual sermon. His 
theme was “ God’s Love.” The set of resolu- 
tions enthusiastically adopted by the Conven- 
tion is worthy of being quoted in full. It is as 
follows : 


Resolved, That we favor the execution of law, and 
call upon the executive officers in our towns and 
cities to honor their oaths of office and earn their 
salaries by executing law. 

We protest against any modification of laws in 
the interests of the liquor traffic, providing for the 
opening of saloons on Sunday; we protest against 
the inauguration by statute of any system of “local 
option ” that does not cover the whole State; we call 


“Pure and Sure.” 


BAKING POWDER. 


No other baking powder costs so much to make as Cleveland’s. 
No other gives so much value for its cost, 


for such revision of the excise laws as will do away 
with the screens in saloon windows, and will permit 
policemen the right of entrance to saloons at all 
hours of the day or night. 

We favor the divorce of city government from par- 
tisan politics. 

We believe in the observance of Sunday as a da 
of rest from labor, service for humanity, and worship 
of God. 

We congratulate the Governor and Legislature of 
Texas on their defense of decency in forbidding prize- 
fighting. 

We wish to express our sympathy with Armenia in 
her sufferings, and with Cuba in her struggles. 

We urge more interest in and work among mission 
fields, home and foreign. 

We pledge ourselves to purity in private life, loy- 
alty to American institutions, and service to Jesus 
Christ. 


The next annual convention of the State is to 
be held at Rochester. 


Platform of the Mohonk Indian 
Conference _ 
Thirteenth Annual Session, held October 
1895 


1. We, the members of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence, in this, its thirteenth annual meeting, reaffirm 
its utterances of past years, and especially of last 


year: the reservation system is an insuperable ob- 


stacle to civilization and should be abolished, the 
tribal organization destroyed, the lands allotted in 
severalty, the Indian intermingled with the whites, 
and the Indian treated as other men. 

2. Until the Indian comes into complete ownership 
of his allotment he should have the special protec- 
tion of the Federal Government; special Federal 
officers should be endowed with magisterial authority 
for the administration of local justice; the Bureau 
should have power and means to employ and assign 
counsel for the legal protection of his rights; he 
should be guarded by adequate legislation from the 
land-robber, the gambler, and the liquor-dealer ; he 
should not be allowed to sell or lease his lands ex- 
cept upon permission first obtained from a Federal 
judge; and provision should be made for the secular 
and industrial education of all Indian children of 
school age in schools supported by and under the 
exclusive control of the Government, State or 
Federal. 

3. It is unrepublican and un-American to permit 
the existence of any landed class in the community 
exempt from taxation; such exemption is equally 
unjust to the taxed and to the untaxed. The taxes 
otherwise due on the allotment of the Indian citizen, 
so long as by a protected title his land is exempt, 
should be provided for out of Indian funds in the 
hands of the National Government, or, if there are 
no such funds, out of the general Treasury. 

4. No Indian tribe should be transferred from one 
reservation to another without its consent, and 
rarely, if ever, even with its consent; rations should 
be given only where required by existing treaty 
stipulation, or to avert imminent starvation, and 
should be done away with entirely as soon as prac- 
ticable. Distribution of money per capita is often 
disastrous, and should be made with increased cau- 
tion. 

5. The Nation possesses a supreme sovereignty 
over every foot of soil within its boundaries; its 
legislative authority over its people it has neither 
right nor power to alienate; its attempt to do so by 
Indian treaties in the past does not relieve it from 
the responsibility for the condition of government in 
the reservations and in the Indian Territory; and, 
despite those treaties, it is under a sacred obligation 
to exercise its sovereignty -by extending over the 
300,000 whites and 50,000 so-called Indians in the 
Indian Territory the same restraints and protection 
of government which other parts of the country 
enjoy. 

6. The best of laws are useless unless they are 
faithfully and equitably enforced. Such enforcement 
through the Indian Department is impossible unless 
appointments are made for merit, removals only for 


cause, and the tenure of administrative officials is to 
this extent made permanent. We congratulate the 
country upon the evidence which the history of the | 
past year has afforded that it is the purpose of the 
Department to administer the Indian Bureau upon 
this principle, and we call upon Congress to co-oper- 
ate with the executive in such measures as may be 
necessary to secure permanently the Indian Bureau 
from the fatal incursions of the spoils system. 

7. The Government alone cannot solve the Indian 
problem. Our American civilization is founded 
upon Christianity. A pagan people cannot be fitted 
for citizenship without learning the principles and 
acquiring something of the spirit of a Christian peo- 
ple. The duty of the Church is increased and the 
hopefulness of accomplishing it is made more reason- 
able by every advance the Government makes in pro- 
viding protection and secular education for the 
Indian race. The progress already made toward the 
dissolution of organic barbarism, the opening already 
afforded for free Christian work, eloquently summon 
Christian philanthropists to furnish that contribu- 
tion which nothing but unofficial, voluntary, and 
Christian service can furnish toward the emancipa- 
tion and elevation of the Indian. 


About People 


—The longest terms served in the United 
States Supreme Court have been those of 
Chief Justices Marshall and Story, each of 
whom served thirty-four years. 

—It is announced that Dr. Edmund J. James, 
Professor of Public Finance and Administra- 
tion in the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy, and Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted 
the Professorship of Public Administration in 
the University of Chicago, and will begin his 
duties on February 1. 

—Mr. A. A. McCormick, who has for a 
number of years occupied a prominent position 
with the publishing house ef Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, is to become the 
business manager of the Chicago “ Evening 
Post.” This journal, as well as the “ Times- 
Herald,” is owned by Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, the: 
renowned baker-journalist. 

—The oldest of French physicians is Dr. de 
Bossy, of Havre. He was bern in 1793, and 
says that he has never beenill amoment. The 
doctor has never followed any special diet. 
He rises at seven summer and winter, and 
visits his patients generally en foot. He has 
used coffee,.wine,-and tobacce al] his-life, and 
attributes his longevity entirely to moderation. 

—The New York “ Tribune” says that “ Mon- 
signor Capel, the well-known Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic, became a ranchman in California 
a few years ago, and is said to be very 
wealthy. Formerly the pink of perfection in 
dress, he has now become indifferent to his 
garb, and always appears in the reugh costume 
ofaranchman. He was oncea brilliant social 


In Early Fall 


There is danger to health in the sudden changes 
of temperature, and from the disease germs 
which result from decaying vegetation. The 
system needs to be invigorated and the blood 
kept pure in order to resist these influences. The 
best blood purifier and building-up medicine is 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


It makes rich red blood, gives a vigorous 
appetite, stimulates the digestive organs, and 
builds up the whole system. 
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‘figure in London, and is supposed to be the 
-original of Catesby in Disraeli’s ‘ Lothair.’ ” 
—The Rev. W. Williams, in his “ Personal 
‘Reminiscences of C. H. Spurgeon,” tells an 
‘anecdote about the great preacher as a smoker. 
Some gentleman wrote to Mr. Spurgeon say- 
ing “he had heard he smoked, and could not 
believe it true. Would Mr. Spurgeon write 


and tell him if it really was so?” The reply 
sent was as follows : “ Dear : I cultivate 
my flowers and burn my weeds. Yours truly, 


‘C. H. Spurgeon.” 

—It is announced that Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the well-known colored Superintendent 
-of the Tuskegee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial 
Institute for Colored People, has been again 
honorably recognized by the authorities of the 
Atlanta Exposition, He has been appointed 
‘a member of the Award Committee of Liberal 
Arts, for the Department of Education, of 
which President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, is Chairman. 

—The work which M. Puvis de Chavannes 
has done for the Boston Public Library renews 
popular interest in the method of this inter- 
esting artist. This is first to compose a small 
sketch of the project as he conceives it, and 
mext to make studies of the figures one by 
one. Sometimes he indicates the movement 
of a figure in a small clay model, which he 
makes himself. Afterwards he draws the 
figures of definite dimensions on paper in 
‘charcoal or red chalk, and when these are 
‘done he transfers the drawing to canvas and 
begins to paint. 

—Dr. Janssen, the President of the French 
Academy of Science, whose observatory on 
the top of Mont Blanc is now about ready for 
use, is thus described by Mr. Whymper in the 
“ Leisure Hour :” 7 

Dr. Janssen has shown an energy, courage, and 
tenacity in the prosecution of his undertaking which 
‘would be remarkable in any one, and are doubly so in 
a man verging on threescore and ten, who is unable 
to climb a yard, and who is so badly lame as to 
walk with difficulty even on level ground. Twice 
already he has had himself dragged to the summit; 
on the second occasion economizing the pose of 
his men on stee — by using the win 
bers had already employed to haul the ma- 

—Mr. Arthur Nikisch, formerly the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and more 
recently of the Orchestra at Buda-Pesth, has 
received a great distinction in being appointed 
conductor of the famous Gewandhaus Con- 
certs in Leipsic, succeeding the veteran Karl 
Reinecke, who, after thirty-five years of ser- 
vice, is now retiring to private life. The 
‘“Gewandhaus concerts were begun in Bach’s 
‘time, and have continued uninterruptedly 
since then, with but one break (during the 
Seven Years’ War). All the Gewandhaus con- 
ductors have been eminent men, but the 
greatest of them was Felix Mendelssohn. He 
was appointed in 1835. | 3 

~ Says the Boston “ Transcript :” “Samuel 
‘C. Booth, the mineralogist and naturalist, who 
died lately at Longmeadow, Mass., began life 
as a poor farmer, and was obliged to employ the 
most of his time until he was fifty years old in 
gaining a competency. Though denied the 
benefit of collegiate instruction, he devoted 
himself to scientific books and to the study of 
natural phenomena with such persistency that 
he became recognized as an authority in his 
chosen branches, and was able to leave behind 
much valuable information on scientific sub- 
jects, and a collection of rare minerals. His 
daughter, Miss Mary A. Booth, has received 
recognition both in this country and in Europe 
as a microscopist. 

_ Mr. Whistler’s recent difficulty with the 

gentleman fcr whom he had painted a portrait 
tecalls a similar trouble in 1878, when Mr. 
Whistler brought suit against Mr. Ruskin on 
the ground that the latter had libeled him in 
acriticism. The criticism in question appeared 
in “ Fors Clavigera,” and was as follows: _ 


For Mr. Whistler’s own sake, no less than for the 
protection of the purchaser, Sir Coutts Lindsay 
ought not to have admitted works into the gallery 
in which the ill-educated conceit of the artist so 
nearly approached the aspect of willful imposture. 

have seen and heard much of cockney impudence 
before now, but never expected to hear a coxcomb 
ask 200 guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the 
public’s face. 


Mr. Whistler claimed that this criticism had 
greatly injured the sale of his paintings, and 
the jury rendered a verdict in accordance with 
this idea, placing the damages at one farthing! 


-Hinkson, Katharine Tynan. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Macnie, John. Elements of Geometry. Edited by 
Emerson E. White. $1.25. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Harri Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus. lLilustrated 
by . B. Frost. $2. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Creegan, the Rev. Charles C.. D.D., and Mrs. J. A. 
.Goodnow. Great Missionaries of the Church. 


1.50. 
wenden, Sarah E. Chilhowee Boys in War-Time. 
I. 
miler. R., D.D. Dr. Miller’s Year-Book. 1.25. 
Daudet, Alphonse. La Belle Nivernaise, and Ot 
Stories. Translated by Huntington Smith. $1. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
De Lano, Pierre.. The Emperor Napoleon III. 
Translated by Helen Hunt Johnson. $1.25. 
Tucker, Gilbert M. Our Common Speech. $1.25. 
Lazarus, The Spirit of Judaism. 
Champney, Elizabeth W. Paddy O’Leary and His 
nson, Margare ubj o Vanity. i 
i The Way of a Maid. 


$1.25. 
Pollard, Eliza F. Rogerthe Ranger. $1.25. 
Reade, Charles. Christie 
O’Neill, Moira. The Elf-Errant. Illustrated by 
WwW. Britten. $1.50. 


E. F. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. She Tone to Conquer. — 
Davidson, John. Sentences and Paragraphs. $1. 
Marsh, Dr. Herbert, Two Seasons in Switzerland. 
Andersen, Hans Christian. Stories and Fairy Tales. 
H. Oskar Sommer. Illustrated 


_ by askin. 2 Vols. $ 


ing. H. (Se- 
lected.) Illustrated by Walter Crane. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON . 

Lessing, Gotthold E. Emilia Galotti. With Notes 
by Max Poll. 

Myers, Philip Van Ness. A History of Greece for 
Colleges and High Schools. $1.40. 

Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. __ 

Morgan, Morris H. Eight Orations of Lysias. 

HOME jovnnse PRINT, NEW YORK 
Choate, Isaac B. With Birds and Flowers. 


$2.94. 
The Bee of To-Day. $1.50. 
n. Charles M. The Nimble Dollar, with 


Other Stories. $1. 
Standish of Standish. 
2 Vols. 


. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., NEW YORK 
Somerset, H. Somers. The Land of the Muskeg. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Defoe, Daniel. 
Edited by a R. Carpenter. 
Lemon, Ida. Matthew Furth. $1.25. 
Haggard, H. Rider. Joan Haste. $1.25. 
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the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle. $2. 
Banbury Cross Series. Prepared for Children 


Journal of the Plague in London. . 


bv Grace Rhys. .A@sop’s Fables ; Jack the 


Killer; Sleeping Beauty; Cinderella and J 
and the Beanstalk ; The 
Little Red Riding Hood ; Bl Puss 


in Boots; Fireside Stories: Aladdin; Ali Baba 


Gitts and Tom Hickathrift. (Boxed.) $6.50. 
Stanley, Hiram M. Studies in the Evolutionary 
Psychology of Feeling. $2.25. 
Lee, Aubrey. John Darker. $1.25. 
Roy, Neil. The Horseman’s Word. $1.25. 
ells, H.G. The Wonderful Visit. $1.25. 
Yonge, Charlotte M. The Long Vacation. $1. 
penser, d. Edited by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Marryat, Captain. Mr. Midshipman Easy. Illus- 

trated by R. F. Zogbaum. a 
_ FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW_YORK 
Nevius, Helen S. Coan. The Life 1 Living- 
stone Nevius. Introduction by A. B. 
Martin. -Illustrated. $2. 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette. My Little Boy Blue. 3octs. 
Herman, Nicholas. Brother Lawrence. T ted 
from the French. 30 cts. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Renan, Ernest. History of the People of Israel. 


$1.50. 
A cts. 
Don. By the author of “ Laddie,”’ “* Miss Toosey’s 


Branch, 
tures by Helen Maitland Armstrong. $1.50. 
Grant, Robert. The Bachelor’s Christmas and Other 

Stories. Illustrated. $1.50. 
arman, Cy. Tales of an Engineer; with Rhymes 
of the Rail. te 
Forbes, Archibald. Memories and Studies of War 
and Peace. $2.50. 
_. SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 
Smith, Rev. Samuel Francis, D.D. Poemsof Home 
and Country; also Sacred and Miscellaneous 
Verse. Edited by General H. B. Carrington. 


$1.50. 
Mi ny ng Minor Poems. Edited by 


Scott, Sir Walter. The Ladylof the Lake. Edited 
by Homer B. Sprague. 48 cts. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited 
by Homer B. Sprague. 48 cts. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Iota. A Comedy in Spasms. $1. 
Peck, Samue] M. Rhymes and Roses. $1.25. 
Moore, F. Frankfort. The Sale of a Soul. 75 cts. 
Winter, John Strange. Private Tinker, and Other 
Stories. 50 cts. 


Is the making of a pie. 
making of a crisp crust de- 
pends largely upon the. shorten- 
ing. Use COTTOLENE, the 
new vegetable shortening, in- 
stead of lard, and sogginess will 
be an. unknown element in your 
pastry. Cottolene should al- 
‘ways be economically used— 
two-thirds as much Cottolene as 
you would ordinarily use of 
lard or butter, 
to produce the most desirable 
results. The saving in a year 
represents a considerable item. 
There are many imitations of COT- 


The 


being ample 


TOLENE ; you should therefore be careful to get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere in tins, with trade-marks—"Cottolene”’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY. 


CHICAGQ, 


and Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 


omas j. Wise. ustrat y Walter Crane. 
Renan, Ernest. My Sister Henrietta. Translated 
by Abby L. Alger. $1.25. 
Whiting, Lilian. From Dreamland Sent. sist. 
Moliére. L’Avare, Don Juan, and Les Facheux. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Vol. IV. 
Balzac, Honoré de. The Marriage Contract. Trans- 
B 
Bi ra h 
ission,’ etc. $1. 
Hocking, Joseph. ‘* All Men are Liars.” $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Stoddart, Charles Augustus. Cruising Among the 
Caribbees. $1.50. 
Crawford, F. Marion. Constantinople. Illustrated 
by Edwin L. Weeks. $1.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Nason, Emma Huntington. The Tower, with 
Lege 
Gordon, 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
**Q.” The Delectable Duchy. 5Socts. 
Jowett, Benjamin. Col Sermons. Edited by 
Th 
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| | | Charles Scribner’s Sons To THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
| New Publications STAN DARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE .. . 
PROF. BAIRD’S HISTORY OF Prices to be Advanced 
THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE NEARLY ONE-THIRD ‘*It should be the Pride of Literary America, 


as it is the Admiration of Literary England.”"’ 
—St. James's Budget, London, July 27, 1895. 
( Weekly Edition of St. James’s Gazette.) 


NOW READY: Jan. 1, 1896. 


The Huguenots and the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes 
By HENRY M. BAIRD. 2 vols., pr, 8 7.50. 301,865 Vocabulary Terms, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
air 


These two volumes conclude Prof 
¢ historical series on the Huguenots : 47,468 Butries in the Appendix, 45,000 Illustrative Quotations, 


i The Rise of the Huguenots in 5,000 Illustrations, 247 Editors and Specialists, 

i France $960,000 Expended in its Production, 

| With Map. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. Oxford maiverty England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says: 

; The Huguenots and Henry of - te Standard Dictionary is certain to supeygede all other dictionaries of the 
Navarre ng anguage.”’ 

f yr ; Yale University, Prof. E. J. Phel , Ex-minister to Great Britain, says 

: With Map. 2 vols., 8vo. $5.00. “For general and practical purposes it is the best American dicteary now available. 6 
i The Set, 6 vols., in a box, $15.00 Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. E. Sandys, says 
It is admirable, deserves to become famous on both of the Atlantic.” 


; Harvard University, Prof. A. Preston Peabody, 

UNC’ -EDINBURG “Will prove invaluable, and will last while the language remains 
A Piantation Echo. B NELSON |} unchanged.” 

PAGE. Illustrated by W. CLINEDINST. The New York Herald, says 

{ Small folio, $1. 5° “The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication. It is admirable from 
i ., Uniform with the ilustrated editions of every point of view. It is the most satis actory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
| Polly,” “ Meb Lady,” and “ Marse Chan. The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says 

merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 
a AN TT much-adve entury.”’ 

ENGLISH L DS, LE The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 
4 AND KINGS Ade is a monument to American duets no less than the Great White City by Lake 
qj ween An d th . By Don- chigan.” 

G. | The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 

Continuing the f ‘ 1 ; “PF ‘In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, it 
a a rr . challenges criticism and commands admiration. It will susie "the world its debtor, and all 
te Tudor” and “ From Elizabeth to who write must praise it evermore.” 
PRICES NOW: 
5 CONSTANT IN ONE VOLUME: IN TWO VOLUMES: 

| | Fall Den! "14-08 Pail with Dent 3:68 

u ussia - ussia . ° 
by Full Morocco { son's index } 18.0 Full Morocco (son’s index "13-98 


On Jan. 1, 1896, prices will be advanced nearly one-third. Subscribe NOW. 
WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND 


| | =a REVOLUTIONARY TIMES Sold by Subscription. Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address: : 
f A series designed to portray the lives and FUNK & WwW AGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Laf ayette PI., New York 


. the times of some of the eminent women of the 
Colonial] and Revolutionary periods. 

First Volume Now Ready: MARGARET 
WINTHROP. By ALICE (ORSE EARLE. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Other volumes in preparation. 


“A decided advance on all previous commentaries.” —THE OUTLOOK. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


With 21 full- illustrati 
Gusom Iavnee aks. A. 2. On the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
Issued under the Editorship of Prof. CHARLES A. BriaGs, D.D., Prof. S. R. 


ZELL, and C. CARLETON. 12mo, $1. he 


THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF DrivER, D.D., Oxford, and ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., University Col- 
HINDUSTAN lege, Durham. 
By Epwarp S. HoLpEN, LL.D. With FUIURE VOLUMES BY VOLUMES NOW READY: 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Prof. T. K. CHEYNE, Oxford DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. S.R. Driver. D.D., 
i Prof. FRANCIS BROWN, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $3.00, 77. 
CRUISING AMONG THE Union Theol. Sem. “This J find superior to any other commentary, in 
CARIBBEES Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, Edinburgh | any language, upon Deuteronomy.’’—Prof. EDWARD a 
Summer Days in Winter Months. By Pres. W. R. HARPER, Chicago Curtis, Yale University. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D., editor of Prof. C. H. TOY, Harvard 
the VV. Y. Observer. 12mo. $1.50. Prof. E. D. BURTON, Chicago JUDGES. By Prof. GrorGE Moorg, Andover. 
Union Theol. Sem. e typographical execution is worthy of the scholarly 
CAMEO EDITION. New Volumes. Prof. EDWARD L. CURTIS, Yale character of the contents—and higher praise could not be 
A Chosen Few. Short Stories. By FRANK Prof. A. F KIREP ATRICK given it.”—Prof. C. H. Toy, Harvard University. 
‘bridge | ROMANS. By Prof. SA dR 
Cambridge - By Prot. NDAY and Rev. 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales. B 
EUGENE FIELD. ne Rev. JOHN P. PETERS, New York A.C. HEADLAM, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $3.00, #7. 
Reflections of a Married Man. By RogERT Prof. R. H. CHARLES, Oxford “We do not hesitate to commend this commentary on 
GRANT. Prof. E. P. GOULD, Philadelphia Romans as the best yet written in English.”—Church 
The Opinions of a Philosopher. By and numerous others Standard. 


some. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


COLLEGE GIRLS 


bya. ABBE CARTER GOODLOE., Illustrated 
D. GIBSON. 12mo, $1.25. 

% The stories are all excellent in quality, 
and some of them are exceedingly bright.” 
Boston Advertiser. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 


From the French of IMBERT DE SAINT- 
AMAND. With Portraits. 12mo, $1.25. 

A new volume in the eet series on. the 
“Famous Women of the French C ourt.”’ 


IS REQUIRED WITH 


OLOLOL@LOLOLE 


fat SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
ar “With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
eam ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
44 TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
aug the first order from each neighborhood 
@a filled at WHOLESALE prtee, and secures 
NW anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 39 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Vo 


in equires 
boiling t up in pound 
© and haif © 


pound tins. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


©) 


Sole Mire. Philadelphia, 
LOLOL lOO VIAVOADOO. 


__ 
“44 
| 
| 
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T.Y.Crowell&Co.’s 


Under the Old Elms 


By Mary B. CLAFLIN. Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 16mo, $1.00. 


Reminiscences of Charles Sumner, Henry 


Wilson, Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, 
and others. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines on the 
Stage 


By C. E. L. WINGATE, Managing Editor of 


the Boston /ournal. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Contains an extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation relating to Ellen Tree, Mrs. Siddons, 
Ellen Terry, and other famous actresses who 
have identified themselves with “ Juliet,” 
“ Beatrice,” “ Cleopatra,” etc. It serves asa 
- running history of the English stage in one of 
its most interesting phases. : 


Captain Coignet, Soldier of the 
Empire, 1776-1850 


New Edition, fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


An autobiographical account of one of 
Napoleon’s Body Guard. 7 


Cuore 
By EDMONDO DE AMICcIs. Illustrated Edition. 
8vo, $1.50. 


_ An Italian schoolboy’s Journal. The present 

new edition contains twenty-one characteristic 
full-page cuts, the work of clever Italian artists. 
In this new and attractive form “ Cuore ” will 
have additional interest for the schoolboys of 
America. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York and Boston 


NEW BOOKS 


Mailed, Postpaid, on receipt of price. 
THE TWO ST. JOHNS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
" Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of 
‘* Life of Christ,’”’ ‘*St. Paul,” ‘“‘Imago Christi,” 
‘‘ Trial and Death of Jesus.” 12mo. 271 pp. §1. 
** Dr. Stalker’s writings are remarkable for origi- 
nality of method, clearness of style, co mprehensive- 


ness of view, and suggestiveness of matter. 
REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. From the Old 
to the New. By Rev. J. M. Alexander. Nearly 
100 half-tone cuts. Large 8vo. 516pp. $2. 

A book of marvelous interest, portraying the prog- 
ress from paganism to Christian civilization. 

A NEW SAMARITAN. The Story of an Heiress. 
By Julia MacNair Wright, author of ‘“‘ Adam’s 
Daughters,” etc. 12mo. 317 pp. $1.25. 

** Not less a story because it is more than a story.”’ 

GOSHEN HILL; or, A Life’s Broken Pieces. 
By Howe Benning. 12mo. 319 pp. $1.25. 

A delightful book by a very gifted author. 

FIVE STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. By Edith 
Carrington. 22illust. 405 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 

** Wholesome stories for children.” OBSERVER. 


. NEW S. S. LIBRARY. $20. 
GOLDEN ROD LIBRARY. 50 volumes, ina neat 
wooden case. Books by Mrs. Wy 
ster, Miss Hopkins, Hesba Stretton, and others. 
STANDARD STORIES IN DAINTY DRESS 
Christie’s Old Organ, A Baker’s Dozen, Saved 
at Sea, Jessica’s First Prayer, Little Faith, Win- 
ter’s Folly. 50 cts. each. 


American Tract Society 


10 East 23d Street, New York 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St.] PHILADELPHIA,1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St.]CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St.JSAN FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 


\ 


THE MAN SPOILED THE MUSIC 
of Song for Temperance Societies, Young People’s Mest 
Ings, etc. Price, 12 cts. each; $1.20 dozen. 


_. MISSIONARY SONG SERVICE 
with Responsive Scripture Readings. 5 cts. each ; 50 cts. 
ber mail ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 
BIGLOW & MAI co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash , sol Chicago. 


alton, Mrs. Sang- 


READY OCTOBER 28th 


Simultaneously in New York and London. 
First edition 20,000 copies. 


The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne 


BY IAN MACLAREN 
$1.25 


Further sketches of Drumtochty life and 
characters, supplementing and completing the 
sertes begun in 


Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush 


$1.25 


Of which over 100,000 copies have already 
been sold in England and America. For opin- 
tons of this book, ask your neighbors. Thou- 
sands have read and are reading tt,and all 
echo the words of Dr. Nicoll, who discovered” 
the author: “I know no living writer with. a 
greater power of clutching the heart.” 

TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
in getting an early copy of The Days of Auld 
Lang Syne,we advise that your order be placed 
with a bookseller in advance of publication. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller’s Books 


SILENT TIMES 
A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 16mo, 
cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00 white and gold, 
full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, $2.50. 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 


A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and worthy 
iving. 16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; 
oy and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 

50. 


THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE 
Dedicated to those who want to grow better. 16mo 
cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25 ; levant morocco, $2.50. 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS 

Selections from_Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged by 

Evalena I. Fryer. 18mo, ornamental binding, 
with portrait, 75 cents. 

THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and 
- gold, gilt edges, $1.25 ; levant morocco, $2.50. 

DR. MILLER’S YEAR BOOK 
16mo, ornamental binding, gilt top, $1.25; flexible 
levant, tull gilt, $2.50. 
THE HIDDEN LIFE 
16mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
Catalogues sent free upon application. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
New York and Boston 


The Lawton Simplex 


sand labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using. the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 


STUDIES 
Theologic Definition 


UNDERLYING THE 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 


By the Rev. FREDERIC PALMER, Rector of 
Christ Church, Andover, Mass. 1I2mo, 

296 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
* His uve is clear; his point of view is that of a seeker 
after truth; his logic is convincing, and the outcome 1s 


one of the notable theological books of the year.’’— 
Boston Advertiser. 


What I Told Dorcas 


A Story for Mission Workers. By MArRy E. 
IRELAND. 16mo, 354 pages, illustrated, 
cloth, $1.25. 


So constructed as to be read _ satisfactorily in monthly 
parts at Women’s Missionary Meetings. 

“Is a capital story of the good work accomplished by 
a village i —N. Y. Observer. 


issionary Society. 
The Farrar Year Book 
Selections for every day of the year from the 
writings of the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, 


D.D. By W.M. L. JAY. 16mo, 372 pages, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


31 West 23d Street, New York 
Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
JHE CROWN PERFUMERY 


London, callattention to one of their m 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts, 


Made by them for several 
in England, but now 

or the first time introduced 
P into this country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-AppleBlossom 
White Lilac 

Verbena 
Matsukita 


And all other odors. 
Wy. Sold as shown or 
©6encased in kid purses 
“ig =and can be carried in 
‘4 the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Orown 
Lavender Salts and various perfumed Salts, the 
creation of the Qrown Perfumery Company, and 
so long and favoruably known to their London and 
PRICES: Standard Size, 500. Smaller Siso, 

: Stan ze C. Oc. 

Ask your Druggist for them or by sending either of 

the aboveamounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y.3 

Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., Boston :Geo.B: 

Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot J. 

Hall, Cin.; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will 

besent free toany address. Name the odor required. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations, 


Insuring 
Underwear 


Would you wear underwear of com- 
fort, and with it have all the health-giv- 
ing and of hygienic 
under dressing—then Jaros 
Underwear is your under dressing. 
Book of Underdress Mailed 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 
: 831 Broadway, New York. 
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The Outlook 


There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


| and others 


Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
|. alike, and arethe finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 


Cures others of 
periodic 
: any pains or 
headache 
cadache isn’t curing 
you. Yet 


Phenyo-Caffein acts the 
same on anyone. For 
your address we'll send a 
10c.trial boxfree. The pills 
will speak more than vol: 
umes we can write. All pains, 
neuralgia, 
w rheumatism, 
\\ sick or ner- 
head- 


All druggists, 25c. 
Phenyo-Caffein Co. 
Worcester. Mass. 


Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
‘The state and inclination of the day.—Shakspeare. 


AND SO, TOO, OF THE SKIN 
THE STATE AND INCLINATION 
OF THE PERSON. 


CONSTANTINE'S seu 


if used regularly, greatly 


improves the complexion 


and brings the skin to a 
healthy state. This ac- 


complished, inclina- 


tion invariably is toward 


its constant use thereafter 


for the Toilet, Bath and 


Nursery. 
—DRUGGISTS.— 


Hampton Institute 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
began its twenty-eighth session the first week 
in October. This school is for the training of 
two races, and few places better reflect the 
best thought of ourcentury. It has been truly 
said that “slavery was a small problem com- 
pared to the relation of the races without slav- 


ery.” That is the American question to-day, 


and the question for all the world in the future. 
General Armstrong’s solution of the matter 
was work, saying, with Mrs. Browning: 
Get leave to work 
In this world; ’tis the best you get at all: 
For God in cursing gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction. 
And so, while others urged the suffrage, emi- 
gration, and new laws, he offered to the hard- 
worked slave work, and founded his school on 
the simple creed of a trained hand and head 
and heart. Higher education in Greek and 
Latin he rejected, thinking that the truest 
education was that which produced the best- 
balanced man, and that to graft the classics 
on to the muscles acquired in the cotton-field 
was not wisdom, but sentiment. 

Each year has seen steady advance along 
this line of industrial and mental training, until 
the school that started in the old barracks has 
fifty buildings, while fifteen busy shops and 
the well-kept farms furnish, not only the stu- 
dent’s daily bread, but his education. 

No new building has gone up this year, but 
many alterations have been e so as to 
increase the opportunities for culture. The 
upper floor of one large school building has 
been fitted up for a gymnasium and cooking- 
school for the girls. Theboys have their own 
gymnasium, which they have hitherto shared 
with the girls, and when they catch the appe- 
tizing whiffs from the girls’ new quarters no 
doubt they will still wish to share. 

This year sees the completion of several 
years’ work in organizing technical classes ; and 
now, beginning with the kindergarten, through 
the children’s classes in sloyd, up to the 
normal-school classes in mechanical drawing, 
a graded course in the training of the hand is 
given to these young people, who must earn 
their way with those same useful members. 

In this way Hampton has correlated the 
practical work in the shops with the book- 
learning of the schools, and hopes much from 
the opening year. A. B.S. 


Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are = cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
accessible to all who will send address to the N. Y. 
Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


LPP 


~ 


»to tell you that if you want to 
>do your washing easily, in the ‘‘up { 
-to date” way, tke Sunlight way, 
} without rubbing your clothes all to « 
pieces (and your hands too) you ntust ‘ 


Sunlight 

> 

SOAP 


less labor and greater 
comfort. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N. Y- 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


We would like for every reader of the Outlook . 

” to feel that whenever she needsa Tailor-made Suit 
Jacket, Cape or Cloak of any kind, that she should see our cata- 
ogue and samples before ordering. .We always have the very 
latest styles and the newest fabrics. Nothing is shown in our 
line unless we can warrant it to be of reliable quality, and as we 
make oreryiaing to order, we guarantee the perfection of fit = 

e 


New designs in Tailor-[ade Suits, $12.50 up. 
Separate Skirts, in the latest cut, $10.50 up. 

_ Stylish Jackets, in exclusive $6 up. 
Cloth Capes, both single and double, $5 up. 
Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, $10 up. 

Fur Capes, in reliable qualities, $10 up. 

Uisters, Plush Jackets, etc. 

Write to-day for our new Winter Catal We will send it 
to you return mail, ther with a a8-inch 

SEVENTY SAMPLES 

on receil of tour cen 

of materials for Tailor-made Baits in the stylish 


» an assortment samples. You may select 
so sell Suitin i an 
yard. Please mention THE OUTLOOK rn you write. j 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West 23rd St., New York. 


“What makes my lamp 
smell so!” Wrong chimney, 

probably. ‘Index to Chim- 
neys”’ will tell you. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. | 


Church Finances 
Greatly Augmented. 
To fill your church with interested 

people is the way to have a healthy trea- 

sury. This is easily done by using the 
masterpieces of the world to proclaim 
the gospel to the eye as well as speak it 
to the ear. Everybody sings the gospel 


from the lantern screen. 


Write for pamphlet, ‘‘ Solved; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem.’’ Read its hints, and the actual expe- 
rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, | 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
BosToNn : 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS: 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Crockery, China and Glass, Kitchen Utensils, 
Fenders, Andirons, and Fire Sets, 
Coal Vases and Scuttles, 
Hearth Brushes and Brooms, 
Fire Screens, etc., etc. 
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19 October, 1895 


A Family Paper 


Dr. Cuyler’s Recollections. 


| 


A correspondent of the Hartford “ Times ” | 


thus describes a conversation 


with the Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D:D. : 


Fifty years ago I left college, a green lad of twenty, 


but anxious to see the world and some people on the 


other side of it whose writings I had read and loved. | 


Therefore in that summer of 1841 I sailed away to 
Liverpool, and soon after landing left for the English 
lakes to see Wordsworth, the poet laureate. I went 
to the little inn at Ambleside, and soon after arriving 
there I saw-a queer-looking old codgerlike man driv- 
ing in a little gig or two-wheeled chair. He was 
dressed like a laborer, and had a slouch hat with 
some heather sticking up in it. 

I asked the proprietor of the inn to direct me to 
Wordsworth’s house, and he remarked, “* That was 
the old gentleman who just rode by here.” ‘“* Why, 
that old codger!”’ I exclaimed, suddenly. When I 
went up to his cottage—Rydal Mount—he met me 
most kindly, and asked me a great many questions 
about my country. He was then a very old man, 
and did not live long after, but I have always been 
thankful that I saw him before he passed away, and 
I think that perhaps I am now the only American 
living who has the pleasure of having seen the great- 
est poet (at that time) of England. 

He took me out to his grounds and pointed out 
the mountains we could see from the highest point, 
and the lovely lakes below, which he loved so well. 
Beneath us was the little river Rothy, winding 
among the meadows and hills, on whose banks he 
loved to wander. I was wise enough to make my 
visit short, after telling him how much his writings 
had charmed and helped me, which seemed to gratify 
him. He told me I was “ very young,” which fact I 
was aware of, but told him that was something | 
should get over pretty soon, as I have! He gave me 
his blessing, and I left, very glad that I had seen the 
good and great poet of the English Lakes. 

Sir Walter Scott had passed away a few years be- 
fore this time, but I went up to see the place where 
he had been, and where he wrote his wonderful 
stories and poems. His rooms looked as though he 
had just left them, as his books and papers had not 
been disturbed. When coming away I spoke to the 
gatekeeper about him, and he replied, ‘‘Oh, the 
Sheriff was a gude mon.”’ 

When in London I was anxious to see Charles 
Dickens (or “‘ Boz”’), as his first books had just come 
over to our country, and the author of ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist,” Nicholas Nickleby,” and Old Curiosity 
Shop ” was an object of interest to every American 
boy who read stories. I obtained a letter of intro- 
duction to him, and called at his residence. He had 
been in our country a few months before. After 
reading my letter he came very soon into the room, 
and came forward in an earnest way, with both arms 
extended, and gave me a cordial welcome. His 
black hair was long, and as he talked and moved his 
head back and forth, it would fall over his forehead. 
I talked with him about his books, and he was grati- 
fied that they were so popular in America. 


For Indigestion 


Use HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: 
““T value it as an excellent preventive of indigestion, 
and a pleasant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Worn Out, 


both your silver and 
worthless Silver polish and the 
silver shows it first. 


patience by a 


POLISH 


does the work easily and quickly, 
never wearing, always satisfying. 
It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Your Grocer has it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


PISO’S FOR 
es URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
ee) in time. Sold by druggists. 
“CONSUMPTION 


I Feel Like 


after my bath with Copco. 
This excellent soap makes 
you feel clean. It thor- 
oughly cleanses the pores 


delightful freshness and 
vigor. It really doubles 


the good of the bath. If | Sir 
you are looking for a good, B 
pure soap try 


| 


| 


TRADE ARK. Wd 


ey The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Made only by 


ed 99 
Heater FREE 
@hautat ‘Sox oF “Svs eT: Mome” Soap 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle or fry a steak. Very large Central Drafé, 
Round Wick, Brass Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. Holds one gallon, whick 
burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date, 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use them, 
and have“for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soaps only. All mid- 
dlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The manufacturer alone adds 
Value; every middleman adds The Larkin plan saves you half the cost— saves 
you half the regular retail prices. Thousandsof readers of this paper know these facts. 


u@~ Subscribers to this paper may use the Goods 30 days before Bill is due. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked — but if you remit Height, . . 31 inches. 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present forthe Dia. of ~...% 
lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money willbe Weight, . . 12 Ibs. 


refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Heater does not prove all 
expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


+ 
4 OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. os 
BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN TAR SOAP .45 |, 
pe ough to last an average Infallible Preventive of dan- . " 

family one full year. For all druff. Unequaled for wash- . 
® laundry and household pur- ing es’ hair. 
% _ poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP.. . .45 ( Ly 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLENSOAP  .70 
« 9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POW- Delicate, refin ular 4 “ 
un uxury. 1 JAR MODJESKACOLDCREAM 4.25 
1-4 D0Z. MODJESKA COMPLEX- Soothing. Cureschapped skin 
quisite for ladiesand chi: |1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH 
’ en. A matchless beautifier. Preserves the teeth, hardens > 
14D0Z. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE the gums,sweetensthe breath 
1 PET. SPANISH ROSE SACHET .20 |, 
CREME OATMEAL 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING 
SOAP . . . .  .85| THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT 
All RETAIL, COST’. . . . $10.00 

* 

, for $10.00. HEATER, WORTH AT RETAIL 10.00 ? 

(You get the Heater Gratis.) $20.00 Endorsed by Physicians 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Oil Heater, upon your own conditions, viz. : 

If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Heater entirely 
satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods are 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.” 


Name 


Street No. 


P.O. State 
Mustrations of other Premiums sent on request. ‘THE LARKIN SOAP MBG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ience with the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co. and their premiums, we can reco 
i ine; the goods as advertised, and the Company reliable.—7he Christian Wor 


Note.—From personal ex 
them with cenfidence. Their offer is genuine; 
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Recreation Department 


7 he Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or. a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, tf 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y¥- 


9 NEWSPAPER 
HICKS? 
AGENCY, 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


Promtt, careful, and M. HICKS, 
efficient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


“‘ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 


HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within view of 
Cuba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
poe. e render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
we Vv years after at THIRTY-DAY 
TRE 120. URSION, $216. All 
xpenses ge, alee have superior accommo- 
dations an ae ee New York every ten days. For full 
partic 
COLUMBIAN LINE STAMFORD HERRON & Co., 


35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. a N ew York. 


A CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


sy specially chartered steamer “ Friesland ”’ (7,146 
anua 29,38 I Bermuda, tar, Malaga, 
ran Algiers, Cairo ;' 10 days in Palestine, 
out, Constantinople. Athens, Rome, Nice ; 
$ssoand up, excursions, fees, etc.,included. Organ- 
and accompanie Cc K, ex-U. S. Vice- 
Consul at Jerusalem, 111 Broadway, New York. 


COOK’S TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


HOLY LAND TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 
Parties under Personal Escort will leave New York 
Nov. 6 per S.S. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour spend- 
ing Christmas at Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
Jan. 8 per S.S. Normannia; Jan. 22 per S.S. Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. ; 12 per ida; Feb. 19 per S. 3. 


ormannia; a0 per 
Fares range "5 to ‘225, Illustrated de- 
scriptive pamphlet free on application. 


CoOOK’SsS STEAMERS 
leave Cairo 
Rameses III.. > $IOv- 12 | Rameses III...... Dec. 10 
Rameses Great... . Nov. 26 | Rameses Great... .Dec. 24 
and weekl thereafter. 
Dahabeahs and Special Steamers for private parties. 
Program of Tours, Sepson I plication. 
THOS. COOK & SUN, New ae oka 1225 


\ 


; Boston 332 Washington St. : Ehiladelphia, 


a4 Chestnut St.; go, 234 South Clar 
cial Ticket ‘scat for all Trunk Lines. 


DE 
EXCURSION 


lestine, Turkey, 
will sail Jan. 
under Dr. De personal escort. 
Biab ished 1879. Program free. Also, 
fine excursions to Europe for spring and summer 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, NY. 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York Februa , to Azores (Fayal), 
the Bara , Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta ( unis by rail), Malta, 
rz2us Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port Said, 
affa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth h (Damascus), Smyrna, Con- 
Naples (io through the Straits of Messina 
aples (Rome by sail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 
of round trip, about 
ice of passage. round trip, $520, $h20, $720 
ward, according to accommodations. For 
apply to. to = FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, 


ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES.—FromNew 
York. A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
orts of TEXAS— GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Throu 
Utah Arizona, California Mexico. &c.. aifed 
and Flori ap. Our 64-page Satchel Handbook ”’ 
C. H. Ma.ttory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N 


Tours and Travel 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB 
TOURS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION 


Parties yt leave NEW YORK for ATLANTA, 
October 3, , 17, 22, 28. and 31; November 5, 11, 14, 10, 
25, and 2 : -t "December 3, 9, 12. and 17 

Visits to Chattanooga. Lookout Moantain, 
Washington, etc. An.entire in Atlanta 

with headquarters at the ball House, 
Warren Leland, Jr., Seeman A Choice of 
Routes. These tours are intended principally for those 
who desire to travel in the most comfortable manner. 

Tour to southern California, Oct. 


2. 

Other Tours to California Nov. +t Dec. 10, 
Jav. 7, Jan. 24, Feb. 11, and Feb. 14 

Tours to Mexico in and Februar 

Tours to Europe in arch, etc. 

fours to Hawaiian islands, China, 
e 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Prin- 
— Lines; also Steamship -Tickets to all 

n 

Sen d for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. (Special circular for Atlanta tours. ) 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 E. r4th St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., New York. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions: fine hospital, &ce. 


Lar ry, sunny rooms, 

HOTEL TIROL wel ed; superior 
(Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARN » Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST VIEW GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases; ho 
attracti tipns. H. M. HITCHCOCK. M.D... 


Georgia 
Thomasville, Georgia 
Old 


Oaks 
A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 
choice ; sapere conveniences; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the eo ge of a first-class, quiet hotel. 


levator, steam heat n-grate fires. Massa , elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. year. 
Address Dr. WM. H H. BULL, Atlantic City, N N.} 


New Jersey 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


SUNSET LODGE 


Madison Ave., LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Oct. to June rst. j. M. VANDERHOOF. 


New York City 


THERE ’S "NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


r4 
The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


We study your comfort and economy. Central 
for theatres and shopping. Baggage to and from 
42d Street Depot free. 


a... $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 


~ 


The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


Hote! St. Andrew 


. 72d St. and Grand Boulevard, N. Y. 


NOW OPEN 


A DELIGHTFUL CITY HOTEL RESIDENCE 
FOR FAMILIES. ; bui 

latest most PP roved style 
ATED IN MIDST O 1 
2d Street “he a Parkway connecting Central an 
Parks. In touch with all of the es, THE 


means of the elevated pend gignt c t other 
CH AND SER ess 
ooms single or Be suite. 
DA FOSTER, Managers. 


: New York 


The J ackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
Personal care of ex- 
rienced 
ain building _fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, 


For heaith or pleasure. The qogolntmente of a first- 

class Hotel. Elevator, electric , Steam, sun-parlor, 
on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 

New urk Russian, and 


Send for illustrated circ 


The Glen Springs 
WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
A Resort for those seeking Rest and Health 


OPEN ALL, THE YEAR 


Equipped with all the most approved ¢ therapeutic 9 utic appli- 
ences. including Turkish, Russian, E 

Elect tricit 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs 


No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Beautiful 
views thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Pictur- 
esque wa drives. All modern improvements. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager 
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Pennsylvania 


SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours 
from Philade aphie ; 4% hours from New York. The 


most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes, 
or dew ; air, water, and scenery unexcelled in 
or America ; balldines ot mountain granite ; electric 
+ y and bells; ; hydraulic elevator ; steam heat 
and open grates sun parlor; livery ; baths ; 
massage ; Swedish movements ; 3 electricity; oxygen; 

hysicians of 25 years’ experience; billiards, pool, 
lawirtonais, bowling, croquet. Circulars free 

Be sure to address correctly, WALTER’S, always 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
Specially adapted for. a fall and winter Sanitarium 


dairy ; 


homelike house. A mild, dry climate, 
from the extremes of cold and severe paces ew Cir- 
cular of Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN 


South Carolina 


LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dew climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, opens under new 
management Nov. 15, 1895. For rates and illus- 
trated booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
Opens November 1, 1895 : 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT 

In every respect, Electric lights, elevators, and all other 
improvements for and 

easure. 

ituated on the South Carolina and Georgia Railwa 
twenty-two miles from Charleston * 

or terms ane circulars 

W. G. LE HEW, Manager, 

F. W. WAGENER & CO. . Proprietors, Charleston, } 


Wisconsin 


FALL AND WINTER 


Luxurious accommodations; hot-water radiators 
every room ; every comfort for those 
rest. For illustrated PEN NOT a 

N. NOYER, M. D., Manager. 


American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


urope - 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


OPENED OCTOBER [st. 


ARTIST ARTISAN INSTITUTE 


-Founpep 1887, By Warp STIMSON, 
140 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK CITY 


WITH 
Miss Florence Cory’s School of Practical Design 
TERMS: 
: By day. By night. 
Per season (8 months) in advance.... $50 00. $25.00. 


For further information, apply or write to 
H. SEYMOUR BARNES, Manager, 
140 West 23d St., N. Y.. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Classical School for Girls 7°24 city 


Ep1tH H. GREGORY, ELIzABETH P. Getty, 
Reopens Oct. rst. Principals. 
Mornin 

Heights, 


COLLEGE 


York (120th St., West).— Professional training 
general teachers ‘and specialists : Manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 

color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 

Degrees given _by Columbia College to both sexes. 

Circulars of Information. ** Teachers College 

Bulletin.”” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Mrs. M. F. WALTON 4st. 


Will reopen Oct. roth Primary and Kinderearien 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS 


43 West 47th St., New York 
MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS 


—English and Classical School. Native teachers in 
Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith. Vi 

and Wellesley. Special care in home and school given 
to Zittle girds. Gymnasium. 


California 


COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses leading tof to Geurece of B.A., B.L., 
Degrees recognized University of California 
other similar graduate irty-five — 
from Los Angeles. An Academic course. para 
schoo! for all connected maith, the 
C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, and S cgmmmmameecs with the 
advantagrs of a pleasant country hom 
INDRED, M.D.. Med. Supt. formerly Clinical 
ase Darenth School for Heebie-Mi nded, London, Eng. 
M. Lica KINpRED, Princi ipal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Reopens Sept. 
Pens Sept. 2s SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Lowell, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


A Boarding and Day School for - Strongly in- 
dorsed by Gov. Green e, Rev. George Bat chelor, 
Chambré, Mr. I. Aldrich, and 


others. Apply 
“Mrs. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


Springfield, Mr. and Mrs. John McDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Formerly Miss Howard’s. 
All grades. Illustrated Catalogue. 


New Jersey 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Balt., Wash’n. 
Both sexes. 56th year. ‘Heal thf “Beautit ul. 18teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost m ‘For illus- 
trated catalogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


LAINFIELD, N.J.—Rockview Home School; 
girls and boys. to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kinde 
ten, primary, and intermediate departments for limited 
number; healthful and central location; reopens Sept. 
18th. $300.00. The Misses PECK, Principals. 


New Jersey 


Jerszy, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 


All departments. Advantages of New . 
comforts for 


s. Principal, Miss 
late of The Cambridge School _ The Summi Soet 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Presi 
New York 


ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, near N. Y. 
A High-Grade School for Boys and Young Men; : 
only; home arrangements throughout. sta "al 
horses and ponies for is an will 


pay to send for our A.M., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6cth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Bus U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Secretary of War 

JoseruH B. Bissegr, A. Principal, N.Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A soneus-Ftegand Character- Building School for Boys. 
year of volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, 


CuHoaTs. Send for catalogye. 
CHARLES F. Bruste, A.M., ARTHUR T. Emory, 
Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSON o Ne ¥ 


Pennsylvania 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY founded 704. 


tractive, healthy location. Watchful care of individ 
scholar. <Girls of any age received at anytime. — 
for college. ecessary expense $250. For catalo 
apply to C. B. SHuttz, ., Lititz, Lanc. Co., 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Y Ladi Liberal Education, with Preparation 
College. F Art, an ‘Maske. 
Reopens Sept. 10, 1895. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


RKC LS 

* CHAUTAUQUA 

C Witeraryand Reading Circle 
» THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
industry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 
Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the woe we 


winter? Chautauqua offers a practica 
JOHN H. VINCENT. Dept. 39, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LSCkk* 


comprehensive plan. 


| 
Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
from each pack- 
of None-Such Mince Meat, 
Without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


REX BRAND 
Extract of 


Semple, 4 Book (ret 
OUD 


LAVOR 


| 
> 
| 
Your 
Grocer 
¢: 
— 
| 
FREE 

Send your address on a pos.al, | 
and we will mail you enough 
Puritan Pins, and a about a 
they are the only pins that don’t bend 


_ more than doubled itself. 
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The Business World that trade 
: Last week there was a With the Far East improved’ to the extent of 


‘The Course of Prices change in the upward 
movement which has 
so remarkably characterized the iron and steel 
market. The reaction was notable enough to 
make a decline of $1 a ton in Bessemer pig. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the weekly capacity of furnaces in blast has 
risen to over 201,000 tons, the greatest 
amount in the trade’s history. The coal in- 
dustry, on the contrary, was marked, not by a 
fall, but by a rise in prices, this due to increased 
demand from both East and West. Wheat 
also advanced—nearly two cents a bushel— 
despite the small exports. The decline in 
cotton was due to the statement made by the 
Agricultural Bureau, which reported the crop 
condition as at €5 per cent. Previous esti- 
mates had ranged from 60 to 64 per cent. 


So far in October bank clear- 
Bank Clearings ings have averaged about 

one-fourth more than last 
year, but are still behind the record of the y 
preceding the financial panic. 


The market for railwa 
Mirenesc stocks and bonds was muc 

unsettled last week, and 
prices declined moderately. This was owing 
to the Kaffir scare and the consequent fear of 
difficulties at the fortnightly settlement of the 
London Stock Exchange. The fortunes or 
misfortunes of English investors have thus an 
undeniable influence on the quotations for 
our securities, especially on those of an inter- 
national character. 


An International 4" international clearing- 
house has become a neces- 
_ sity. We must have some 
relief from the present practice of settling our 
balances from week to week by gold-transmis- 
sion over the counter formed by the Atlantic 
Ocean. A glance at the record of the normal 
years preceding the panic justifies this demand. 
For instance, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892, we exported a fraction over fifty millions 
of gold; this gold was sent away in the spring 
of that year, but during the preceding months 
we had imported about anequalamount. The 
net difference for the year between exports 
and imports was less than one-hundredth part 
of the movement in each direction. We are 
returning, it is hoped, to more normal times. 
They will again prove that the present method 
is intolerably expensive. 


Why While during the last four- 
Has tse teen years the iron output 
Her Iron Output of Great Britain has fallen 
off somewhat, that of the 
United States has shown a remarkable in- 
crease, that of France a small increase, and 
that of Germany a phenomenal one. The 
iron production of this latter country has 
Great Britain is 
still the largest iron-producer, we come next, 
then Germany, and then France. Two reasons 
for Germany's remarkable increase are found 
in the report made by Mr. Mason, our Consul- 
General at Frankfort, and one of the best 
officers in our entire consular service. He 
ascribes the increase in both the iron and 
steel manufacture in Germany to, first, the 
introduction of the basic process in the manu- 
facture of steel, thus enabling the manufacturers 
to use their abundant and low-priced native 
ores; secondly, the increase is due to the won- 
derful chemical skill of the Germans, whereby 
they have succeeded in saving the by-products 
in the manufacture of coke. These by-products 
are tar, tar-oils,and ammonia. Mr. Mason also 
calls our attention to the fact that the Ger- 
mans economize the waste forms of fuel. They 
carefully save the refuse coal-dust and mix it 
with pitch, producing a substance used as fuel 
for engines and grates. 


The report of Mr. Mer- 
ritt to the Department of 
State on the Suez Canal 
states that the gross re- 
ceipts of the canal company were $15,390,000, 
against $14,760,000 for 1893, If the revenues 
from the tramway from Port Said to Ismailia, 
and from the lands and water company, are 
eliminated, the actual receipts of the canal 


Clearing-House 


English Trade 
with the Far East 
Improving 


er than in the .previous 


more than $15,000,000 last year, and that im- 
portant results are expected from the conclu- 
sion of peace between China and Japan, and 
also an increase of traffic from the opening up 
of Madagascar. 3 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
<= Office, Company’s 


wt Building, 

99 308 & 310 

Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

We send our pam- 


phlet on investments 
free. 
The Provident 


45 Milk St., 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass, 


Please mention The Outlook 


A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


is secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 
income of elderly people’ Adanted to all agcs. SHOU 

of eiaer opie. ed to alliages. 
ITY ABSOLUTE, Address (stating ag 


B. G. CARPENTE R, 256 ew York. 


R. L. Day & Co. 
HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 


Boston Securities a Specialty 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell 7 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved a the new application 
of an old principle. very Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is ual in 
importance to a ss modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the 

ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
wrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
7% eres 


DOUBLE THE RATE 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and’ 
8% JOHE P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 


6% Made in strictly first-class Real Mort-. 
rompt interest payments. t references. 
Seattle, Washington 


WE All you have guessed about life: 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
| PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5. 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
YOU Do You Want to Sell a 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 


stop'sending good money after pad get a 
ress the 


WE 5 per cent. investment instead? Ad 
ng, on 
BUY | send sor our Bond List. 


I Can Make 
For You. 


unquestionable 


month at 90%. 


Write for particulars 
and references. 


I Have Made Money 


For other people, to whom I can refer 
you and I am very sure that 


I have some 6°% Gold Boads with 
safety, to offer, can sell them this 


to hold them permanently, am _ con- 
fident that I can sell them for you 
at Par within two years. _ 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas., 
178 Devonshire Street, 


Money 


evidence as to their 


If you do not wish 
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TteOutlook 
he Outlook 

A Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as ae matter in the New York 
ost- 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
i price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Cana 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued ‘at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 

by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 

yable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
-Cash should be sent in Registered Letter. . 


¥.etters should be addressed : 
HE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


A Versatile Noblewoman 


The Duchesse d’Uzés, who, as is now well 
known, was the financial backer of the Bou- 
langer party (which attempted to overthrow 
the French Republic some years since), is not 
only keenly interested in political questions, 
but is also the most accomplished sports- 
woman in France anda sculptor of some merit. 
Some time ago she made a statue of the late 
Emile Augier, which his native Valence chose 
from twelve other competing models as the 
best to be set up there. Under an assumed 
name, the Duchess then sént the statue to the 
Paris Salon, where, to her astonishment, it 
was almost unanimously rejected. Nothing 
daunted, however, she revealed her identity, 
and so great was her indignation that she has 
now applied to the Prefect of the Seine for 
permission to set up her work at the very en- 
trance to the exhibition itself. It is now an- 
nounced that she is at work on a colossal 
statue of the Virgin Mary, fifty-one feet high, 
which she intends to erect on a high cliff in 
one of her own estates in the department of the 
Aveyron. The statue will be seen for thirty 
miles around, and the Duchess is thinking of 
lighting up the crown by electricity. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 
Mental 
N CFVOUS 
| Mental 


Freligh’s 


I Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when ie! pew. else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,00c 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, ful} 
directions, testimonials, étc., to any 
address. 


Il. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


BROADWAY . BROADWAY 
Oth. & 10thSts. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT. Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 

HAVE THE BIRDS TOLD YOU 
of our wonderful store doings? The air ts full 


of tt herve—full of tt around town and around the country. Weth 
one vorce merchants from all over the land say that no such store- 


keeping was ever done before. 


WOMEN’S WRAPS 


There’s a just-right length, there are stylish 
shapes, there are proper stuffs, there are mak- 
ing and trimming, and all that, just as they 
should be. The ideal stock would have just 
such things and nothing else. See if we haven’t 
come nearer to it than any store you ever saw. 
Practical, beautiful, stylish Capes and Coats 
and the prices surprisingly low. 


$1 AND $1.50 GLOVES, 50c. 


The Woman’s glove marvel of the year. 
Real Nappa dog skin, heavy, warm, graceful, 
perfect-fitting, and easy on the hand. Four 
strong, big, real horn buttons, embroidered in 
the newest spear-point style. Browns, tans, 
and reds. Will outwear six gloves of poor 
quality. The poorest could not be reproduced 
under $1, or the choice of them for less than 
$1.50. 


DRESS GOODS 


of every kind are at their very best. “ Not in 
15 years have I seen anything approaching 


the variety and excellence of this assortment 
at anything like these prices.” A dress goods 
man with a lifetime of experience said that on 
Saturday. Of course he is right. Nobody 
has seen the match of this gathering. 


a Soyeuse, latest designs and color combines, 
$2.50 upt 


English and Scotch Cheviots, in heather mixtures, 
$1.50, $1.75, and $2. 
Mohair Natte, solid colors, lustrous, $2. 
52-in. Mohair and Worsted novelty, 6 colorings, 


1 Ss. 
+“. wool and camel’s hair Cheviot, 6 new styles, 


52-in. mohair and wool Suiting, 75c. 

40-in. Illuminated Novelty, knots of mohair over 
surface, 

38-in. silk mixed Plaids, 75c. 

Wool Plaids, 50 and 58c. 


BLACK GOODS 


50-in. Boucle, fine lustre yarn, $1. 

50-in. wool and mohair Fancies, 75c. 

50-in. English clay Diagonal, $ 

42-in. Storm Serge, double warp, 50c. 

38-in. tufted Vigogne, 58c. 

— ae and mohair fancy Jacquard, $1 and 

48-in. Etoffe Caniche, the latest Parisian fabric, 
$2.75, $3, $3.50 up to $5. 


Timely Warning. 


Ag 


of their name, labels, and wrappers. 

Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 

facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 

Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 

used in their manufactures. 

ji Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 

the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
=] many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 


Walter 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
_ DORCHESTER, MASS. 


<Béardsleys 
°CShredded | 
Codfis 


In ten to fifteen minutes 
** Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
Balls or Fish Cream can be 
prepared and made ready for 
the table by using Beardsley’s 
Shredded OCodfish. The 
least possible time - and 
trouble is caused in the 


preparation, and the cost is reduced to a minimum. No odor, no boil-: 
ing, no soaking, no previous preparation needed. 


Prepared and Guaranteed ty J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED ACME SLICED SMOKED BEEF. 


OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 
Is the best and cheapest device ever offered fox 


Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
reventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat s. Also for prevention 
Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving ing voice. Send stamp 


fer circulars te 1., Hygienic Ce., 


YOU NEED LAMPS 


We make and call “ THE MILLER.” 


lamp 
mail. 
t assortment in the United Sta 


Manufacturers} EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
38 sand 66 Park Now York. 


| | 
- 
4 \ 
QQ It is made the best, has more up-to-date im- 
provements (our patents) than any ether lamp. 
e ask you te see and judge for yourseif. Every 
*The 
er by 
theu- 
eat 


' Made in 1 and 15 inch widths. 
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Woolens 


Men's English, Irish, | 
and Scotch Suttings. 


Trouserings& Overcoatings 
Llomespuns, Golf, 
and Bicycle Suztings. 
Ladies’ Dress Cloths 


. New colorings, 
fancy mixed effects. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings 


Rough and smooth faces. 


INFANTS’ CLOAKINGS 


Proadevay HK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


n 
ee 


best 
muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 


For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. 


CRAZY 
PATCHWORK 


Has become quite the ‘rage again 


Ounce package of was.e embroid 
ery silk, bright colors,sent post-paid 
for 40 cts. 44 oz. package, 25 cts 
Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
139 Union St., New London, Conn 


HIGH CITY, COUNTY. 
GRADE AND STATE 


D BONDS 


Payinga High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 

curities, suitable for permanent investment. 

scriptive circular mailed on application. 

SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


RICHARD T. BOOTH 
Priend and Co-Worker of Spurgeon and Gough 


In a letter dated January 17, 1885, John B. Gough 
said: “Try and get my friend Mr. Booth to visit 
you. He is the foremost orator on the temperance 


platform to-day.” And a little later the Morning 


Herald, of Sydney, New South Wales, in an edito- 
rial, said: *“‘ Mr. Booth is a man whose genuineness 
takes hold of the people; he was sent to us from 
England with a valedictory worthy of a prince 
amongst philanthropists, and in Sydney he received 
a great welcome.”’ 


RICHARD T. BOOTH 


Mr. Booth. who is a native of Ithaca, New York, 
has given the best years of his life, and almost life 
itself, tothe cause of social reform. As one result 
of his labors in his own and foreign lands, one mill- 
ion converts were enrolled. It iseasy enough to write 
a “million converts,’’ but it is not so easy to put in 
words “the battle sieges and fortunes ’”’ which such 


a conquest implies. Who can tell the toils and 


trials, the places visited, the miles of land and seas 
traversed, the expenditure of vital energy, the mental 
anxiety, the day journeyings and night watches that 
lie below those million converts, and of which they 
are the flower and crown? 

It was in September, 1882, while holding a series 
of meetings in the London Tabernacle, made famous 
by the great Spurgeon, who was Mr. Booth’s stanch 
friend and co-worker, that the first serious breakdown 
occurred. The strain of speaking nightly to six or 
seven thousand people was too much. He was taken 
to Broadlands, the country seat of the late Lord 
Palmerston, where he was nursed and cared for by 
his friends, Lord and Lady Mount-Temple, and 
from whence he was sent to the South of France. 
His lungs now gave way entirely, and after strug- 
gling for a year against his rapidly developing dis- 
ease, he was sent to Australia by the late Dr. Sir 
Andrew Clark, Mr. Gladstone’s medical adviser. It 
was in the dry interior of Australia that Mr. Booth 
regained the robust health that has never since left 
him. 

Now the point of all this is: Mr. Booth was not 
indebted to the sunnier skies or softer winds of Aus- 
tralia tor his cure, but to the fact that constantly, 
day and night, sleeping or waking, he was breathing 
a dry air, impregnated with nature’s own antiseptics. 

A perfectly well man, Mr. Booth has returned to 
America to carry on a new work, and has brought to 
it the same intense earnestness that characterized 
his labor on the platform. Recognizing the futility 
of trying to reach the germs in the respiratory organs 
by way of the stomach, or hypodermically by way of 
the blood, he concentrated all his efforts on a method 
of inhalation, and BooOTH’s HYOMEI, the Austra- 
lian Dry-Air Treatment of Catarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the respira- 
tory organs, is the result. 

His work in the introduction of HYOMEI is meet- 
ing with unbounded success. Dr. Morris, of Buffalo, 
writes on Sept. 5th, 1895: 

Dear Sir: In thirty years’ experience in the practice 
of medicine I have never given my name.in support of 
a proprietory remedy, for I never saw one that performed 

,and more than was claimed for it, until I met with 
Hiyeues. which I endorse with all my heart (professional 
ethics to the contrary notwithstanding), for I believe it 


a duty I owe to humanity. Since testing Hyomei in 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma. Hay Fever, and 


last,. but far from being least. Galloping Consumption in- 


an advanced stage. which by use of Hyomei, with no 
other medicine, in four weeks was transformed into an 
assured recovery, I believe in i tfor itself, for what it 
done. : orris, M.D., 
159 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Many people write to Mr. Booth asking, ‘‘ What is 
HYOMEI, anyway?” To these we would say: It 
is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the 
germs which cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 
It renders the air you inhale of the same degree of 
purity as that found on a mountain 5,000 feet above 
the sea-level, where grow certain trees and plants 
which help in making the air purer by giving off 


| 


R. T. Booth: 


volatile, antiseptic odors and vapors that are both 
fragrant and healing. 

The air, thoroughly charged with HyYomeE!, is 
inhaled through the pocket inhaler at the mouth, 
and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful 
to inhale, and gives immediate relief. It instantly 
stops all spasmodic coughing, clears the voice, 
expands the lungs, and increasegy.the breathing 
capacity. 

Mr. Booth has opened an institute at 18 E. 20th 
St., New York, where he will be glad to see any per 
sons afflicted, or he will send the pocket inhaler out 
fit, complete, by mail, for $1.00, this outfit consisting 
of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, 
beautifully polished, a bottle of HYOME!, a dropper, 
and full directions for using. 


WEsT 33D St., NEw York, Sept. 4, 1895. 


Dear Sir—After using Hyomei for some two_months, 
and observing its effects upon many others, I wish to 
give my testimony as to its merits. I have seen it used 
in Asthma, Catarrh, and Bronchial affection, 
with wonderful reJief, when other remedies failed. 
In each case it gives promise of a speedy and permanent 
cure. Personally, I may add, it has been of great service 
to me in giving clearness and elasticity to my voice in 
speaking and singing. Yours cordially, ° 
‘ EV. PETER STRYKER, D.D., . 
President General Synod Reformed Church and Presi-. 

dent Stryker Seminary. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 8, 
The pocket inhaler works like a charm. The first in 
lation gave relief, It is a blessing to humanity, and I 
am sorry it is not better known. my name to the 
** Pass-it-on Society.”” Sincerely yours, 
REv. 5. M. Farrar, D.D. 


Mr. Booth has similar letters by the hundred. 
They have come unsolicited ; they have sprung from 
the spontaneous gratitude of those benefited and 
cured. Attention is called to the testimonials of 
well-known living men and women. If open to con- 
viction, write to R. T. Booth, 18 East 20th St., New 
York, for a pocket inhaler outfit, or for an explana- 
tory pamphlet.—Advertisement. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


iu excess of thirty. 


MUSIC AND GERMAN IN BERLIN.—A 
American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 
and care of a refined home to young ladies wishing to 
study music or German. Number limited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and special lessons given 
if desired.. References by permission to Rev. C. T. 
Weitzel, Ass’t Pastor of Plymouth Church, and to many 
others in_the anne, American cities. Address Mrs. 
RICE, 2 Landgrafen Strasse, Berlin. 


* HILLCREST” FOR SALE.—Fine large house, 
on high ground ; twenty-one large sunny rooms, all steam- 
eated; gas, city water, and.all modern conveniences ; 
extensive views; wide halls and spacious verandas ; well 
adapted for private sanitarium, home school, or private 
residence. Iaquire of HILLCREST, New Britain,Conn. 


SITUATION WANTED ai once, by a Virginia 
lady of culture and experience, as governess or as com- 
panion or housekeeper for an invalid or elderly lady, or 
would'take entire charge of motherless children. Refer- 
ences_ exchanged. dress, stating terms, etc., Miss 
GOODE, 1121 I St., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE, ITALY.—Desirable family sension. 
Choice location, sunny rooms, and home comforts Pro. 
vided. French and Italian spoken and taugnt. English 
understood. Excellent references. Address Mme. ELISE 
CAMMARANDO, Piazza Curtatone 3. 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION.—Atlanta University 
will entertain visitors. Lodging 50and 75 cents. Meals 
35 cents. Convenient to electric and steam cars to Expo- 
sition Grounds. Write for circular to President HOR- 
ACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


_A GENTLEMAN of character, address, informa- 
tion, general business knowledge, gilt-edge reference, 
would like pentor- Care of estate, family business, 
adviser, confidential secretary, or similar. Address No. 
9,612, care The Outlook. 


AN EDUCATED LADY, with excellent _refer- 
ences, capable, accustomed to traveling, would like a 
position as companion to invalid lady, or one wishing to 
travel; willing to chaperon young ladies. Address No. 
9,626, care The Outlook. 


WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine woods; terms 


teasonable j Aeferences. Address for information Mrs. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE, disengaged No- 
vember first, desires a position as companion, or to take 
charge of a motherless c . Can give unexceptionable 
ii Address D. C., No. 9,619, care The Outlook, 

ew York. 


A HOME SCHOOL-—Second year. Opportunity 
for two young ladies wishing earnest study. Prepara- 
tion for college by experienced teacher. College reference. 
Address Mrs. C., 36 Hooker Ave., Poughkeepsie, 


AN AMERICAN man and wife, living in country, 
would like to be caretakers for some city residence. that 


is to be left for the season. Satisfactory references given. 
Address A. GREMAINE, Box 108, Hinsdale, Mass. 


SOU THERN PINES, North Carolina.—For sale, 
ata bargain, an attractive residence of ten rooms, nearly 
new. For further particuiars address Miss COE, 726 
North Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

WANTED-—By a lady of education, good executive 
ability. and experience, a position as matron in a schov 
or institution. Best of references given and required. 
Address No. 9,628, care The Outlook. s 


BERLIN. GERMAN Y.—Good pension. 
Boarders received by day. week, or month. ‘Terms mod- 


erate. Excellent references. Address FRAULEIN F 
BECK, Hallesche Str. 20. 


CULTURED WOMAN, capable manager, desires 
position a3 housekeeper, or as companion an 7: 
ighest references, Address No. ,609, The Outlook. 
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Shape 
That 


The imitation 

may look like it— 

= it can’t act like 
it—everlasting 
shape is only in 


Fibre 
Chamois 


Neuralgia 


attacks the nerves with such vim that 
it soon reduces the sufferer to the 
verge of despair. Stop it with a ser- 
‘viceable remedy ; guard it off; use 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Brush 


to cure Neuralgia, Headache, Falling 


y Prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3. 
le f only according to size and power. 

we ©6.At all stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. “THE DocTor’s TORY,” 
Many a valuable book, free. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


Room 12,, 


Hair, Dandruff and Diseases of Scalp. _ 


Quality the same in all; the price differs ‘ 


844 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted se. 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT on Sip 


OVERCOAT 


We'll make to your manure a Frock 
or Sack Suit or overcoat of 

ALL WOOL GOODS. 
equal to any t ilors $18.00 garment for 
00, Other suits, Overcoats and trou- 


5 
% 
Y 


4 
— 


. D. with privilege 
of examination and A try 0:1 ber ore pay” 


ing express agent. 
arges. Send for or samples clotr 


d full particulars, fr 
LOUISY. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. St. Chicaga 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It1s 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not e ear it is invis- 


ible and does bet cause the slightest discomfort. Itis | 
to the ear what glasses are nd the eye—an ear spectacle. . 


Enclose 2 stamp for particulars. Can be tested FRE 

OF C Eat ay of the: NEW YORK AU 
HONE CO.’S Offices: 716 Metropolitan Bdg., 
adison Sq., N.Y.; 433 Phillips Bdg.. 120 Tre- 

mont st., Boston; or 843 Kquitable Building, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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by my INVIS A hions. Have h 


“than all other 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 
WATER 


TRADE MARK ARK REGIST ERED. 


Spring No. 2." Nature’s Anti-Dyspeptic, Anti-Malarial Water— 


Its Value in Uric-Acid Trouble. 


The Best Table Water. 


Dr. ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and General Therapeutics 


in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, etc. : 
known to me; and I have some experience of them all.” 
Rev. MOSES A. HOGE, D.D., of the Synod of Virginia, Richmond, Va.: 


‘* The Buffalo Lithia Water is the best table water 


**T have for some time made 


use of no water for drinking purposes but Buffalo Lithia Water No. 2, and since using it I have enjoyed the 


best health of my life.’’ 
Hon. ROGER A. PRYOR, New York: 


_ “T have been so essentially benefited by the use of your 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


that I feel it my duty, with your permission, to make formal acknowledgment of my obligation to you. 
‘‘ For many years I have suffered severely from Dyspepsia and Insomnia, but after drinking. the Water 


for six months I found myself entirely relieved of these painful maladies. 


To no other cause besides the 


use of the Water can I attribute my recovery, nor do I know of any auxiliary agent that conduced to my 


cure. 


‘** T am inclined to think that I am mainly indebted to the Water No. 2. I may add that several gentle- 
men here of my acquaintance concur in my estimate of the salutary efficacy of the Buffalo Lithia Water.” 


Hon. DANIEL E. SICKLES, New York: 
- “ By the advice of my physician, I have used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


for Dyspepsia and Uric-Acid trouble, and with decidedly beneficial results.” 


Hon. ROSCOE CONKLING, New York: 


‘* Buffalo Lithia Water was first brought to my notice last year while suffering from severe MALARIAL 
DISORDER. I say ‘MALARIAL’ because the doctors said'so. After trying other remedies, without benefit, 
I found prompt relief from the Water ; and when there has been any return of my unpleasant symptoms it 
has always relieved me. Several to whom I have recommended it make like favorable report of it. Jama 


strong beltever in its power as an ANTIDOTE /o the ACIDS which it neutralizes. 


I have pleasure in. saying 


this, and shall continue to advise my neighbors and acquaintances to try the Water.” 

Hon. M. W. RANSOME, late U. S. Senator from North Carolina: ‘‘ I regard Buffalo Lithia Water as 
the great remedy for our national disease, Dyspepsia. Both my wife and myself have derived decided 
benefit from it, and I feel that I cannot too strongly recommend it to sufferers from this painful malady.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 f. o. b. at the Springs. 


Descriptive pamphlets sent FREE to any address. 


Druggists wishing a winter supply of this Water will do well to order now. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Capital, $2,500,000. 


our unique and interesting 
pamphlet, giving some in- 2: 
teresting points on Wring- & 
ers. How ~ ae it is to get our soft rubber rolls, etc. 
the largest makers of Rubber Rolls and Wringers in the world. 


[AMERICAN |WRINGER C 
— 


are 


When you see our warrant on rolls you may know = 
your wringer will pe good service and wear well. Send postal for pamphlet 


AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers Staest New York. 


STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuine has signa- 
ture of Baron Liebig, in 
_ blue, on every jar, thus: 


A great many 


have started and a great many have 
stopped manufacturing heating and cook- 
We started about 50 years 
Our goods are 


ing apparatus. 
ago and are still at it. 
right, and are for sale all over the country 


by best dealers. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it.- 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 
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by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. [ ‘ ain 
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